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ABSTRACT 


In  1954,  R.C.  Snyder,  working  with  H.  Bruck  and  B. 
Sapin,  published  a  monograph  entitled  "Decision-Making  as 
an  Approach  to  the  Study  of  International  Politics,"  thus 
introducing  a  new  framework  for  foreign  policy  analysis. 
Subsequent  literature  was  devoted  to  expanding  upon,  criti¬ 
cizing,  and  applying  Snyder's  framework.  This  thesis  exam¬ 
ines  these  writings  and  discusses  weaknesses  in  Snyder's 
theory,  and  difficulties  found  in  attempting  to  apply  this 
schema  to  actual  decisions. 

Section  I  constitutes  a  synopsis  of  decision-making 
analysis,  its  assumptions,  and  the  construction  of  a  frame¬ 
work  for  the  study  of  foreign  policy  upon  them. 

Section  II  deals  with:  (a)  the  theoretical  problems 
of  attempting  to  prevent  judgements  and  assumptions  of  the 
researcher  (observer)  in  any  analysis,  (b)  the  confusion 
introduced  by  Snyder's  "combination"  of  the  sociological  and 
the  psychological  levels-of-analysis ,  (c)  the  difficulty  of 

studying  "motivation"  in  foreign  policy  (Snyder's  "because 
of"  —  "in  order  to"  distinction  is  questioned) ,  and  (d)  the 
argument  that  the  framework  contains  an  implicit  model  of 
"rationality" . 
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Section  III  reviews  attempts  to  apply  the  decision¬ 
making  framework.  Criticism  centers  on  the  absence  of 
hypotheses  or  linkages  between  the  variables,  and  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  variables  in  the  framework  which  cannot  be  operation¬ 
alized.  Modifications  in  Snyder's  plan  are  suggested. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  work  centers  around  R.C.  Snyder's  writings  on 
the  application  of  the  "decision-making"  approach  to  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  study.  (In  this  brief  introduction, 
terms  such  as  "decision-making"  will  remain  undefined;  how¬ 
ever,  such  looseness  will  not,  hopefully,  prevent  the  reader 
from  grasping  a  general  idea  of  the  scope  and  intent  of  what 
is  to  follow.)  Working  with  various  co-authors,  Snyder  pub¬ 
lished  several  articles  and  monographs  explaining  his  notion 
of  foreign  policy  decision-making  —  the  first  and  most  sig¬ 
nificant  being  a  research  monograph  in  1954  for  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Center  of  International  Studies,  entitled  "Decision- 
Making  as  an  Approach  to  the  Study  of  International  Poli¬ 
tics".^  This  was  succeeded  by  a  more  general  article  in 
1958,2  a  specific  attempt  to  apply  the  decision  schema  to  a 

foreign  policy  decision  —  the  Snyder  and  Paige  analysis  of 

3 

the  Korean  decision  —  and  a  return  to  more  theoretical 
problems  in  two  collaborations  with  J.P.  Robinson  —  a  mono¬ 
graph  for  the  New  York  Institute  of  World  Order, ^  and  an 
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article  in  H.C.  Kelman ' s  book,  International  Behavior. 

Despite  the  interest  and  criticism  that  the  original 
work  provoked  on  the  part  of  other  scholars,  decision-making 
analysis  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  other  major  writers  in 
the  international  field,  and  except  for  the  work  of  Paige  on 
the  Korea  case,  the  decision-making  technique  has  not  been 
utilized  in  any  other  major  case  studies.  This  is  unusual 
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given  the  fact  that  critics  admitted  that  Snyder  had  devised 
a  most  comprehensive,  original,  and  suggestive  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence.  Such  attractive  features  were  still  inadequate  to 
induce  others  to  adopt  the  Snyder  approach  and  attempt  to 
refine,  alter,  or  expand  upon  his  original  efforts.  It  was 
this  curious  situation  which  provided  the  incentive  for  the 
present  investigation.  Given  that  decision-making  was  not 
being  used  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  contemporary 
literature,  perhaps  Snyder's  initial  praises  were  a  bit 
exaggerated.  If  this  was  not  so,  then  perhaps  modern  writers 
had  forgotten  or  ignored  what  could  be  a  most  helpful 
research  method.  Or,  as  a  final  but  probably  most  realistic 
idea,  either  the  decision-making  schema  proved  on  subsequent 
examination  by  other  authors  to  be  unsuitable  or  unwieldly 
when  one  attempted  to  "operationalize"  the  concepts  involved; 
or  there  exist  substantial,  but  not  easily  seen,  weaknesses 
in  Snyder's  theoretical  foundation  which  mitigate  against  a 
conscientious  scholar's  use  of  the  decision-making  method. 

Indeed,  this  last-mentioned  alternative  could  be 
viewed  as  the  briefest  possible  of  outlines  for  that  which 
follows.  Section  I  will  present  a  condensed,  but  hopefully 
clarified,  exposition  of  the  major  assumptions,  terms,  and 
concepts  in  Snyder's  writing.  The  majority  of  this  material 
will  be  based  on  the  first  study  by  Snyder,  Bruck,  and  Sapin 
in  1954.  When  other  works  either  contradict  or  explicate 
more  clearly  than  the  initial  study,  they  will  be  introduced 
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and  mentioned.  Furthermore,  Section  I  will  attempt  to  remain 
strictly  reportative;  although  the  writer  acknowledges  that 
the  concept  of  the  "perfectly  informed,  objective  reporter" 
remains  a  goal  rather  than  an  achievement  of  most  writers  in 
political  science. 

Section  II  of  this  study  will  concentrate  on  care¬ 
fully  exploring  the  theoretical  assumptions  of  Snyder's 
framework.  Without  prejudicing  later  discussion,  the  writer 
feels  that  there  are  serious  problems  in  any  work  which 
advocates,  and  attempts  to  operationalize,  the  "phenomeno¬ 
logical"  principle  that  any  event  must  be  reconstructed 
entirely  from  the  perspective  of  the  actors  involved.  Any 
analysis,  of  necessity,  is  done  by  an  "outside"  observer;  and 
it  is  not  only  unlikely,  but  it  will  be  argued,  methodologi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  the  judgements  of  this  observer  not  to 
enter  into  the  inquiry.  The  phenomenological  perspective 
also  has  ramifications  in  other  areas  of  Snyder's  theory  -- 
which  attempts  in  his  terms  to  combine  into  a  single  frame¬ 
work  the  sociological  and  the  psychological  variables  in  a 
decision-making  situation,^  It  will  be  argued  that  the 
phenomenological  point  of  view  restricts  the  theorist  to  the 
individual-actor  " level-of-analysis "  (crudely  defined  as  a 
"point  of  view")  and  that  important  weaknesses  stem  from 
Snyder's  attempts  to  combine  two  distinct  levels-of-analysis . 
These  theoretical  problems  are  evident  in  those  portions  of 
his  theory  that  consider  the  role  of  the  individual's 
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personality  in  the  decision-making  context.  For  this  reason, 
and  also  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  the  theory  to  the  present  writer,  some  time  will  be  spent 
examining,  criticizing,  and  analyzing  Snyder's  assumptions 
on  motivation.  Tied  very  closely  to  this  investigation  will 
be  a  second  look  at  the  "rationality"  assumptions  of  Snyder's 
work;  for  even  though  he  is  adamant  in  denying  that  any  are 
present,  I  will  attempt  to  show  that  the  analyst  using 
Snyder's  method  cannot  help  but  impose  "semi-rational"  models 
of  decision-making  actors  onto  the  real  situation  that  he  is 
studying . 

The  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  if  this  portion  of  the 
study  does  not  stray  unnecessarily  far  from  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  considerations  which  were  important  to  Snyder.  However, 
if  examination  at  a  more  basic  theoretical  level  reveals 
problems  and  difficulties  in  the  Snyder  formulation,  then  as 
Marion  Levy  maintains,  these  must  be  first  corrected  if 
international  theories  are  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  and  if 
international  policies  are  ever  to  be  amenable  to  integration 
into  more  broad  interdisciplinary  concerns  such  as  sociology 
and  psychology.7 

Finally,  Section  III  will  deal  with  foreign  policy 
per  se .  Discussion  will  center  on  the  applicability  of  the 
Snyder  approach  to  case  studies.  Thus,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  operational  qualities  of  Snyder's  variables, 
especially  as  evidenced  in  the  one  major  case  study 
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consciously  applying  his  methodology,  i.e.,  the  Korea  decis 
ion.  Indeed,  this  case  study  will  support  the  central  argu 
ment  put  forward;  that  serious  problems  exist  in  operation¬ 
alizing  the  variables  as  presently  set  out,  and  that  some 
general  modification  must  be  undertaken  if  decision-making 
analysis  is  ever  to  be  utilized  more  fully.  Immediate  dif¬ 
ficulties  arise  when  someone  suggests  modifications  in  the 
original  theory;  for  these  are  not  feasible  without  case 
applications,  which  in  turn  are  not  likely  before  theoreti¬ 
cal  modifications.  Hopefully  some  way  can  be  suggested  out 
of  this  circular  inertia;  the  idea  of  typologies  will  be 
offered  as  a  somewhat  cautious  first  step. 

The  reader  searching  for  detailed  and  major  conclu¬ 
sions  is  to  be  disappointed  in  that  a  study  of  this  nature 
does  not  promote  any  grandiose  statement  as  to  the  utility 
or  non-utility  of  Snyder's  decision-making.  Rather  what  is 
aimed  for  is  a  thorough  discussion  of  both  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  the  Snyder  framework,  possibly  leaving  the 
reader  interested  enough  in  foreign  policy  decision-making 
to  study  this  area  further,  hopefully  trying  to  implement 
some  of  his  own  and  my  suggestions. 


SECTION  I 


Snyder,  Bruck  and  Sapin  were  critical  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  then  contemporary  international  relations 
literature  and  commenced  their  study  with  what  was  to  be  a 
short  exposure  of  the  difficulties  existing  in  other  works. 
Presumably,  their  framework  was  a  reaction  to  these  weak¬ 
nesses  and  purported  to  avoid  or  overcome  them.  With  some 
abbreviation  their  discussion  was  centered  on  three  main 
points . 


First  of  all,  Snyder  (usually  the  names  of  co-authors 
will  be  omitted  in  the  text)  felt  that  political  scientists 
were  failing  to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  factual 
material  and  interpretable  opinion.'*'  He  did  not  suggest  that 
the  latter  had  no  place  in  scholarly  literature,  but  rather 
that  the  two  should  not  be  inter-mixed  without  discrimination 
by  an  author.  Succinctly  phrased,  Snyder  maintained  that  the 
"what  is"  was  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  "what  ought  to 
be"  —  both  to  the  advantage  of  other  political  scientists, 
who  could  then  use  the  same  objective  data  to  formulate 
their  own  opinions,  and  to  policy-makers  who  presumably  could 
see  precisely  on  what  foundations  their  solicited  advice  was 
based.  Thus,  in  international  politics,  a  description  of 
the  events  preceding  World  War  I  was  not  to  be  interspersed 
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with  the  author's  opinions  concerning  the  causes  of  the  major 
conflict . 

Closely  associated  with  the  above  point  was  Snyder's 

second  objection  to  those  writers  whose  works  contain 

3 

implicit  rather  than  explicit  assumptions.  These  usually 
are  related  to  the  political  scientist's  research  methods; 
for  example,  an  investigator  could  assume,  but  not  mention, 
that  the  personality  of  the  statesman  does  not  influence  pol¬ 
icy  outcomes.  Subsequent  readers  could  therefore  interpret 
his  findings  to  mean  that  the  people  involved  played  an 
insignificant  role  in  the  events  —  whereas  this  may  not 
have  been  the  case  in  fact.  Authors  are  occasionally 
tempted  to  use  implicit  assumptions  to  escape  problems  of 
unavailable  data,  or  to  save  time  and  energy  in  analysis. 

The  overall  effect  of  such  activity  is  to  prevent  others 
from  re-analyzing  the  same  material  with  the  aim  of  re¬ 
affirming  or  rejecting  the  original  findings.  Unless  all 
assumptions  about  data,  human  behavior,  and  environment  are 

made  clear,  the  reader  and  researcher  are  unaware  or  misled 

4 

about  factors  which  may  be  influencing  the  final  outcome. 

The  third  problem  found  in  international  relations 
literature  also  concerned  the  proper  conduct  of  research  but 
centered  on  those  studies  which  lacked  "researchable  issues" 

5 

and  operational  definitions.  Snyder  was  here  objecting  to 
the  person  who  designs  a  study,  raises  hypotheses  concerning 
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his  material  and  yet  bases  these  hypotheses  on  concepts  or 

issues  which  cannot  be  investigated.  Most  usages  of  the 

phrase  "national  interest"  are  guilty  of  this  fault,  and 

cannot  be  calculated  or  verified.  Also  involved  are  cases 

of  the  "mistaken  employment  of  metaphors. Snyder  felt 

that  the  term  "equilibrium",  for  instance,  is  applicable  to 

physics  but  meaningless  in  a  testable  sense  in  international 

relations.  Perhaps  the  most  common  occurrence  of  this  prob- 

7 

lem  was  the  reification  of  the  nation-state.  More  pre¬ 
cisely,  "England",  for  example,  would  be  given  qualities  and 
characteristics  as  an  actor;  whereas  the  word  when  "properly" 
used  is  an  analytical  abstraction,  or  substitute  for  the 
individuals  in  the  territory  and  their  behaviors.  Snyder 
argued  that  by  committing  these  faults,  political  scientists 
limited  their  opportunities  for  concise  and  accurate 
research  and  literature. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  areas  of  difficulty, 

Snyder's  approach  to  international  politics  contains  a  great 
deal  of  background  material  —  not  all  essentially  concerned 
with  international  politics.  The  basic  assumptions  are  soc¬ 
iologically  oriented,  making  the  rudimentary  decision-making 
schema  adaptable  to  other  contexts  besides  foreign  policy. 
Beginning  from  the  point  of  the  social  scientist  faced  with 
analyzing  any  series  of  issues  or  events  involving  human 
activity,  Snyder  holds  that  there  is  a  fundamental  choice  to 
be  made  between  dynamic  and  static  analysis. 


The  latter 
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method  is  utilized  in  the  description  of  conditions  at  a  dis¬ 
tinct  point  in  time  --  structural-functional  analysis  is 
offered  as  an  example.  The  investigator  can  indicate  the 
condition  of  a  "system"  at  an  initial  and  at  a  later  time; 
however,  he  cannot  attribute  observed  changes  to  the  activ¬ 
ity  or  absence  of  any  particular  agent  or  property.  Only 

9 

with  dynamic  analysis,  process  analysis  being  synonymous, 
can  one  study  a  sequence  of  events  or  a  process  of  change 
over  time  and  as  a  result  adequately  perceive  why  a  particu¬ 
lar  result  arose  from  a  succession  of  behaviors.  (It  should 
be  noted  that  Snyder  does  not  delineate  the  notion  of  causal 
explanation  which  he  is  introducing.  Suffice  it  to  say  for 
now  that  he  maintains  that  explanation,  the  attribution  of 
causes,  the  "why"  of  behavior,  is  possible  only  under  some 
conditions  of  ongoing  or  continuous  observation  of  behav¬ 
iors  .  )10 


A  further  division  is  created  between  interaction 

11 

and  decision-making  --  the  two  types  of  process  analysis. 
Whereas  interaction  can  be  described  and  measured,  and  the 
results  of  such  studies  indicate  patterns  and  quantities  of 
activity,  Snyder  argues  that  only  decision-making  can  indi¬ 
cate  or  explain  the  causes  of  a  particular  phase  or  outcome 
of  the  studied  behavior.  Admittedly,  Snyder  has  not  given 
any  hint  as  to  what  "decision-making"  really  is;  however, 
the  purpose  of  the  previous  series  of  definitions  has  been 
to  place  decision-making  into  a  specific  context  as  a  method 
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of  social  science  analysis.  Moving  on  to  an  examination  of 

decision-making  per  se ,  Snyder  borrows  substantially  from  the 

12 

terminology  and  conceptualization  of  Parsons  and  Shils. 

Basically,  decision-making  deals  with  human  beings 
in  social  situations,  acting  upon  and  reacting  to  each  other 
and  their  surroundings  —  in  other  words,  what  has  been  cal- 
led  social  action  analysis.  To  clarify  the  essential  con¬ 
cept  in  this  phrase,  Snyder  says  that  "action  exists  (ana¬ 
lytically)  when  the  following  components  can  be  ascertained: 

14 

actor  (or  actors),  goals,  means,  and  situation."  The  term 
"actor"  is  used  instead  of  the  more  familiar  phrase  "person" 
to  emphasize  that  investigation  is  not  based  on  the  entire 
personality  and  affairs  of  the  individual,  but  rather  only 
on  those  behaviors  and  facets  of  personality  which  appear, 
and  in  turn  affect,  the  issue  or  situation  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Hence  "situation"  could  be  refined  to  refer  to  "a 
pattern  of  relationships  among  events,  conditions,  and  other 

actors  organized  around  a  focus  which  is  the  center  of 

15 

interest  for  the  decision-makers." 

Dispensing  with  Snyder's  sociological  jargon  for  a 
moment,  what  remains  is  the  idea  of  people  involved  in  situ¬ 
ations  which  present  alternative  courses  of  action  and  dif¬ 
ferent  outcomes.  Thus,  the  choice  arrived  at,  i.e.,  the 
alternative  selected,  is  the  decision  --  and  hence  decision¬ 
making  analysis.  Several  important  assumptions  become 
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apparent  when  the  matter  is  phrased  in  the  preceding  manner. 
First  of  all,  man,  the  decision-maker,  is  functioning  in  an 
uncertain  environment  in  that  his  activity  within  it  is 
largely  the  result  of  his  freedom  of  choice  in  decisions 
which  do  not  occur  or  resolve  themselves  in  any  pre¬ 
determined  fashion.  (The  point  being  that  Snyder  rejects 
what  the  Sprouts  have  termed  "environmental  determinism" 
and  other  forms  of  environmental  influence  on  behavior  which 
preclude  or  over-ride  human  choice.)^  But  following  from 
this  tenet  is  the  notion  that  man  does  not  undertake  activ¬ 
ity  in  a  random  or  undiscriminating  fashion.  His  action  is 
"planful"  in  that  he  is  attempting  to  achieve  specific  aims 
and  he  is  further  attempting  to  minimize  the  achievement  of 
the  detrimental  aims  of  others.-1-7 

This  returns  the  discussion  to  the  concept  of  the 
situation,  and  the  focus  thereof.  Clearly,  "the  focus"  of 
the  situation  is  that  particular  decision,  or  problem,  in 
which  various  actors  have  an  interest  in  developing  to  the 
point  of  an  outcome  or  solution. 

Furthermore,  the  situation  itself  begins  and  devel¬ 
ops  not  from  the  objective  properties  of  the  environment, 
but  rather  from  the  subjective  perceptions  of  this  environ¬ 
ment  by  the  decision-makers.  Each  actor's  action  (to  use 
a  circular  phrase)  arises  out  of  his  own  individual  "defin¬ 
ition  of  the  situation",  i.e.,  the  way  he  views  the  factors 
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which  he  believes  are  relevant  in  that  specific  context.^ 
Snyder  adopts  a  phenomenological  approach  for  decision-making 
analysis,  which  means  that  the  environment  affects  and  deter¬ 
mines  decisional  outcomes  only  through  its  first  being  per¬ 
ceived  and  then  being  a  relevant  determinant  of  the  actor's 
behavior.  He  mentions  that  certain  "environmental  limita¬ 
tions"  such  as  technology  and  natural  conditions  may  affect 
the  outcomes  of  the  decision-makers'  behavior.  But  he  has¬ 
tens  to  add  that  they  (the  environmental  limitations)  do  not 
impinge  on  his  previous  behavior  in  choosing  a  course  of 
action.  To  reiterate:  What  is  important  is  what  the 

Sprouts  term  the  "psycho-milieu",  i.e.,  the  environment  as 

.  .  19 

it  is  perceived  and  reacted  to  by  a  particular  individual. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  analyst  of  decision-making  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  situation  as  defined  by  the  decision-makers. 

Snyder  wishes  to  avoid,  at  all  costs,  the  introduction  of 
any  judgements  or  interpretations  of  behavior  or  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  by  the  analyst  --  or  rather,  the  observer. 
Only  in  this  manner  can  be  achieved  what  Snyder  terms  an 
explanation  as  to  "why"  a  particular  event  occurred. 

Once  a  case  has  been  chosen  for  study,  interest  is 
centered  on  the  actors  and 

(a)  their  discrimination  and  relating  of  objects, 
conditions,  and  other  actors  .  .  .;  (b)  the  existence, 

establishment,  or  definition  of  goals  .  .  .;  (c)  attach¬ 

ment  of  significance  to  various  courses  of  action  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  situation  according  to  some  criteria  of 
estimation;  and  (d)  application  of  "standards  of 
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acceptability",,  .  .  .^ 

To  introduce  yet  another  label,  it  is  this  calculation  and 
discussion  which  is  termed  the  "intellectual  process  of 
decision-making,"  as  contrasted  to  the  "organizational  pro¬ 
cess  of  decision-making"  concerning  an  examination  of  which 

o  1 

persons  and  structures  are  involved. 

The  reader  may  have  noticed  that  to  Snyder  the 
decision-maker  is  never  alone  in  a  situation--  he  is  working 
with  or  against  others  in  the  selection  of  alternative 
actions.  However,  the  matter  is  taken  one  step  beyond  that 
of  a  number  of  people  acting  together,  to  the  idea  of  formal 
groups  of  actors  participating  in  decision-making.  The 
analyst  is  dealing  with  social  systems  characterized  by  per¬ 
sonnel  who  have  special  duties,  specific  responsibilities, 

and  who  operate  in  some  hierarchical  fashion  —  in  other 

.  .  22  ... 

words  an  organization.  Only  after  introducing  this  last 

concept  does  Snyder  formulate  a  definition  of  "decision¬ 
making"  as 

a  process  which  results  in  the  selection  from  a 
socially  defined,  limited  number  of  problematical, 
alternative  projects  of  one  project  intended  to  bring 
about  the  particular  future  state  of  affairs  envisaged 

by  the  decision-makers . ^3 

The  analyst  looks  at  a  sequence  of  activities  (of 
decision-makers)  centered  around  an  event  --  or  focus  of 
attention  of  the  decision-makers.  Included  then  are  con¬ 
ceptions  of  calculation,  choice,  and  implementation;  the 
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word  "project"  in  this  sense  referring  to  both  means  and  ends 
adopted  in  order  to  facilitate  a  desired  outcome. Having 
established  the  basis  of  decision-making,  and  indicating  the 
various  types  of  behavior  involved,  one  necessary  point 
remains  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  the  group  of 
actors  to  be  analyzed.  This,  however,  follows  from  the 
"focus"  of  attention,  i.e.,  that  issue  which  the  decision¬ 
makers  are  dealing  with.  The  analyst's  unit  of  observation 
consists  of  the  organization  of  actors  who  are  isolated  by 
virtue  of  their  particular  concern  and  interest  in  a  speci¬ 
fied  question. 

It  is  possible  now  to  begin  to  apply  decision-making 

phenomena  to  international  affairs  and  foreign  policy. 

First,  a  few  cautionary  remarks  on  the  scope  of  Snyder's 

ambitions  in  this  regard  are  prerequisite.  The  authors 

wished  to  make  it  clear  that  they  were  not  offering 

decision-making  as  either  a  panacea  for,  or  an  escape  from, 

the  difficulties  and  challenges  associated  with  interna- 

25  .  . 

tional  politics.  Decision-making  was  advocated  as  a 
perspective  on  certain  aspects  of  international  politics, 
namely  foreign  policy  decision-making.  Furthermore,  it 
was  admitted  that  decision-making  does  not  encompass 
international  relations,  and  it  follows  that  other  methods 
are  more  suitable  to  other  areas  of  study. 

The  1954  monograph  attempted  to  present  a  "frame 
of  reference"  for  the  study  of  foreign  policy.  By  this 


. 
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was  meant  "a  conceptual  scheme"  or  guide  to  research;  and 
the  aim  was  to  give  explicit  conceptualization  of  all  major 
terms  involved,  to  list  the  relevant  factors  or  variables 
in  any  decision  --  how  they  were  to  be  characterized  and 
relationships  among  them  were  to  be  explored.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  an  adequate  frame  of  reference  was  to  suggest  order¬ 
ings  of  the  variables  and  indicate  hypothesized  relation¬ 
ships  among  them  as  a  first  step  toward  specific  case-study 

27  ... 

research.  The  schema  was  to  be  operational,  predictive, 

and  efficient;  and  hopefully  was  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
Snyder  found  in  other  international  politics  literature. 

The  focus  of  the  frame  of  reference  --  the  central  approach 
determining  the  methodology  used  —  was,  of  course, 
decision-making,  and  therefore  a  majority  of  time  was  spent 
on  the  adaptation  of  more  general  ideas  like  decision,  situ¬ 
ation,  and  unit  of  observation  to  a  foreign  policy  context. 
It  must  be  noted  that  this  resulting  schema  was  not  regarded 
as  a  general  theory  --  a  sharp  distinction  being  drawn 
between  theory,  which  consists  of  deductively-connected  laws 
and  which  allows  explanation  and  prediction  —  and  a  con¬ 
ceptual  scheme  which  is  a  first  venture  into  a  field  and 
consequently  deals  with  explaining  what  are  supposed  to  be 

relevant  variables  and  hypothesized  connections  between 

..  28 
them. 


Proceeding  now  to  decision-making  and  foreign  pol¬ 


icy.  First  of  all  international  politics  is  defined  as 
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"the  actions,  reactions,  and  interactions  among  political 

entities  called  national  states.  A  state  is  further 

regarded  as  a  "collective  actor",  meaning  the  analyst  is 

not  looking  at  say  "Canada's"  behavior,  but  rather  at  the 

activities  of  all  those  various  people  who  act  on  behalf  of 

Canada,  i.e.,  the  decision-makers.  To  emphasize  this  point 

Snyder  states:  "State  action  is  the  action  taken  by  those 

acting  in  the  name  of  the  state.  Hence,  the  state  is  its 

3  0 

decision-makers . " 

In  any  particular  study,  the  investigator  first 
chooses  his  state,  then  the  decision  or  issue  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in.  This  provides,  as  was  mentioned  before,  the  focus 
of  the  study  and  allows  the  delineation  of  the  unit  of 
observation  by  pointing  out  all  those  actors  active  in  the 
consideration  of  alternative  outcomes.  However,  Snyder 
also  specified  that  decision-making  takes  place  in  an  organ¬ 
izational  context,  and  thus  the  unit  of  observation  becomes 
the  members  in  that  official  foreign  policy  body  charged 
with  reaching  a  solution  to  that  particular  issue  being 
studied.  At  this  point  Snyder  adopts  a  somewhat  Eastonian 
view  of  politics,  by  requiring  that  decision-making  deal 
only  with  authoritative  action  or  allocation.  And  further¬ 
more,  only  action  through  legitimate  organizations,  dele¬ 
gated  with  explicit  authority.  Snyder  does  not  deny  that 
others  (the  general  public,  and  individual,  unofficial 
actors  excluded  by  this  restriction)  are  not  influential 
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in  a  decision.  He  circumvents  this  objection  by  arguing  as 
follows : 

I  do  insist  that  only  decisions  actually  made  by  pub¬ 
lic  officials  are  politically  authoritative .  A  decis¬ 
ion  (by  any  other  group)  .  .  .  may  be  very  significant 

politically  and  it  may  affect  or  be  binding  on  certain 
persons,  but  it  is  not  binding  on  the  community  polit¬ 
ically  organized.  Furthermore,  I  know  of  no  way  that 
such  nongovernmental  decisions  can  be  shown  to  have 
consequences  for  governmental  decisions  without 
accounting  for  the  behavior  of  official  decision¬ 
makers  .  ^  1 

To  move  on  to  the  actual  decisional  process,  it  is 
helpful  to  adopt  the  following  analogy  from  psychology. 
Consider  the  decision-making  actor  as  the  "organism"  per¬ 
ceiving  "stimuli",  i.e.,  the  pressures  or  conditions  of  his 
environment,  to  which  he  (or  the  organization)  reacts  with 
particular  "responses"  in  the  form  of  foreign  policy 
decisions  on  behalf  of  the  state.  Another  way  of  looking 
at  the  question  is  in  terms  of  inputs  and  outputs.  The 
inputs  correspond  to  the  perceptions  by  the  decision-makers 
of  their  environment;  the  outputs  are  the  foreign  policy 
outcomes.  The  ultimate,  long-range  goal  of  Snyder  and  other 
decision-making  analysts  is  to  be  able,  on  the  examination 
of  the  inputs  or  stimuli,  to  predict  and  explain  the 
resultant  outputs  in  any  specified  situation. 

There  are  three  main  divisions  to  the  decision¬ 
makers  environment  or  setting; ^2  the  internal  setting,  the 
external  setting,  and  the  decision-making  context  itself. 

The  internal  setting  refers  to  domestic  aspects  such  as 
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public  opinion,  cultural  and  societal  features,  national  and 

33 

local  politics  --  even  geography.  On  the  other  hand, 
external  setting  is  defined  as  perceived  "factors  and  con¬ 
ditions  beyond  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  state,  the 
actions  and  reactions  of  other  states  (their  decision¬ 
makers)."^  The  final  factor  which  receives  the  most  empha¬ 
sis  from  Snyder  is  the  influence  of  the  decision-makers' 
immediate  organizational  surroundings,  i.e.,  the  rules, 
functioning,  and  interaction  of  the  group.  Leaving  this 
third  area  for  a  moment,  probably  the  best  manner  of  under¬ 
standing  the  internal  and  external  settings  is  through  a 
diagram  which  lists  the  numerous  variables  impinging  on  the 
decision-makers.  The  schema  on  the  following  page  closely 
resembles  that  of  Snyder,  Brock,  and  Sapin.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  these  internal  and  external  aspects  receive  really 
no  more  than  scant  attention  by  the  original  authors. 

Beyond  roughly  sketching  the  various  factors  involved,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  specify  how  concepts  such  as  "public 
opinion"  are  to  be  operationalized.  However,  a  probable 
explanation  of  this  briefness  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
"outer"  factors  are  subsequently  processed  in  an  altered 
and  selective  manner. 

Returning  to  the  decision-making  setting,  which 
takes  up  the  remainder  of  Snyder's  work,  a  division  is  made 
into  the  three  major  determinants  of  action  which  arise  in 
the  organizational  environment  --  spheres  of  competence. 
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information  and  communication,  and  motivation. ^ 5  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  three  variables  represent  both  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  properties.  Snyder  is  making  an  attempt  to 
co-ordinate  psychological  and  sociological  constructs  into 
a  unified  explanation.  The  reader  will  notice,  therefore, 
that  occasionally  the  analyst  will  be  considering  numbers 
of  actors  and  their  perceptions,  but  at  a  different  moment 
discussion  will  be  centered  exclusively  on  the  behavior  of 
a  single  actor. ^ 

Snyder's  definition  of  competence  is  burdened  with 
jargon:  "A  competence  is  defined  as  the  totality  of  those 

of  the  activities  of  the  decision-maker  relevant  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  achievement  of  the  organizational  objective . "37 
What  he  essentially  means  is  this:  In  any  organizational 
group  there  exist  sets  of  rules,  both  official  and  unoffic¬ 
ial,  which  influence  the  functioning  and  output  of  the 
group.  The  operation,  for  example,  of  the  State  Department 
"desk"  officer  is  regulated  by  formal  assignments  of  duties, 
patterns  of  authority,  and  designations  of  responsibility. 
Snyder  regards  these  as  prescribed  or  formal  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  organization.  However,  modifications  to  these 
factors  occur  through  the  operation  of  the  group's  informal 
rules  such  as  group  norms,  familiar  customs,  friendships, 
and  "unwritten  codes"  of  activity.  The  very  difficult  con¬ 
cept  of  "bureaucratization"  falls  into  both  the  informal 
and  formal  categories  of  competence,  with  structures  of 
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legitimate  authority  and  responsibility  being  official  rules, 
and  the  side-effects  of  tradition  and  the  influence  of  pre¬ 
cedents,  or  the  inertia  of  large  numbers  of  people  being 
informal  determinants.  The  investigator  must  examine 
effects  these  factors  have  on  the  individual  decision-maker, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  actors  have  a  governmentally- 
specified  office,  a  socially-defined  role,  and  an  individual 
interpretation  of  the  office  and  role.  All  are  important 
because  the  analyst  must  reconstruct  the  situation  as 
defined  by  the  decision-maker.  Presumably,  the  notion  of 
competence  arises  from  this  interaction  of  the  individual's 
personality  and  capabilities  with  his  offical  position  and 
unofficial  place  in  the  decision-making  setting. 

Information  and  communication,  the  second  aspect  of 
the  organizational  setting,  are  areas  which  Snyder  passes 

O  O  .  , 

over  quickly.  There  exists  a  very  large  literature  in 
business-administration  and  firm  management  which  is  applic¬ 
able,  but  is  not  specifically  introduced  into  the  framework. 
Two  distinct  interpretations  of  communication  are  possible. 
For  instance,  on  a  basic  level,  communication  is  requisite 
to  the  foundation  of  any  social  system.  But  for  Snyder's 
purposes,  communication  will  be  considered  as  a  variable 
influencing  behavior  by  the  openness  or  restrictiveness  of 
message  transfer,  by  the  existence  of  communication  channels 
and  nets,  and  by  the  various  "types"  or  "styles"  of  messages 
circulated  in  the  organization.  The  alternative  selected  in 
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a  decision  may  be  affected,  for  example,  by  the  speed  or 
absence  of  communications  between  decision-making  actors  or 
groups . 


Information  may  be  construed  as  the  qualitative  or 
content  factor  of  communication  in  the  situation.  This, 
however,  deals  not  only  with  the  material  which  is  available 
to  the  people  involved,  but  also  with  their  perception  of 
this  data.  In  Snyder's  view,  the  latter  aspect  is  more 
important,  because  it  highlights  the  distinction  he  wishes 
to  draw  between  what  the  observer  sees  and  what  the  partic¬ 
ipant  regards  as  relevant  to  his  activity.  Only  the  latter, 
perceived  factors,  are  important  to  decision-making.  Infor¬ 
mation  may  be  characterized  by  its  source,  by  its  type 
(i.e.,  its  being  related  to  the  decision,  to  the  internal 
nature  of  the  group  and  so  on) ,  or  by  the  amount  of  "noise" 
involved  in  messages;  "noise"  being  defined  as  irrelevant  or 
incorrect  information  introduced  by  the  passage  of  messages 
from  actor  to  actor.30  Snyder  maintains  that  the  analyst 
must  consider  these  factors  or  variables  when  examining  a 
foreign  policy  organization. 

The  last  determinant  of  action  —  motivation  — 
receives  a  great  deal  of  consideration  in  the  1954  mono¬ 
graph,  probably  because  the  authors  wish  to  tread  lightly 
in  what  is  the  most  important  but  most  difficult  analytical 
concept  in  the  decision-making  framework.40  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  motivation  is  the  "why"  behind  a  person's  or  group's 
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behavior.  If,  as  Snyder  does,  one  wishes  to  "explain"  the 
causes  of  individual  activities,  then  motivation  becomes  the 
center  of  the  framework,  providing  the  essential  link 
between  the  setting  or  the  environment,  and  the  resultant 
overt  decision. ^  Even  after  the  analyst  has  carefully 
(and  ideally  speaking,  completely)  defined  each  decision¬ 
maker's  definition  of  the  situation,  he  still  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  direct  connection  between  these  perceptions  and 
images  and  the  final  behavior.  Neither  does  he  have  any 
basis  for  telling  how,  or  why,  the  situation  was  defined  as 
it  was  in  the  first  place.  This  "notion"  of  purpose,  aim, 
or  intent  of  human  action  (an  impressionistic  definition  of 
motivation)  must  be  inferred  from  the  situation  and  is  the 
key  to  understanding  the  decision-making  phenomenon  as  seen 
by  Snyder. 

Foreign  policy  literature  in  the  past  dealt  with 

motivation  in  a  number  of  ways  —  most  being  unsatisfactory. 

Usually,  simplifying  assumptions  were  built  into  the  theory 

in  an  attempt  to  explain  away  the  problem  of  inadequate  data 

and  investigation.  Thus,  in  some  studies  a  single  motive, 

or  several  motives,  were  attributed  to  all  decision-makers; 

in  others  all  decision-makers  were  assumed  to  be  identical, 

and  in  some  the  motivation  or  personality  of  one  domineering 

figure  such  as  Hitler  accounted  for  the  motivation  of  the 

42 

entire  state. 


Another  problem  of  motivation  analysis  is  the 
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question  as  to  exactly  what  or  who  is  said  to  be  motivated. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  case  Snyder  is  no  more  explicit  than 
other  writers.  At  times  it  is  unclear  as  to  whether  it  is 
an  individual  or  a  group  which  is  motivated. 4^  He  also  dis¬ 
agrees  at  one  point  to  speak  of  motives  as  publicly 

44 

expressed  justifications  for  state  activity.  This  appears 

to  contradict  his  earlier  assertions  that  motives  are  the 

indicators  of  decision-maker's  behavior.  Despite  these 

uncertainties,  motivation  is  defined  and  generally  treated 

as  a  distinctly  individual  concept.  Thus,  "motivation 

refers  to  a  psychological  state  of  the  action  in  which 

energy  is  mobilized  and  selectively  directed  toward  aspects 

4  5 

of  the  setting."  Snyder  is  careful  to  delimit  this  defin¬ 
ition  by  stressing  that  analysts  are  only  concerned  with 
the  decision-maker  as  an  analytical  actor,  and  are  therefore 
only  interested  in  that  portion  of  the  person's  psychology 

and  behavior  directly  relevant  to  the  situation  under 
4  fi 

study.  D  Apparently  this  caveat  removes  the  necessity  of 
considering  "innate  drives"  —  motives  which  are  "inherent 
in  the  physiology  of  the  organism."47 

A  further  simplification  is  introduced  by  the 
division  of  motivation  into  two  kinds:  "because  of"  and 
"in  order  to".  The  former  category  refers  to  the  actor's 
past  experience,  "the  sum  total  of  factors  in  his  life- 
history  which  determine  the  particular  project  of  action 
selected  to  reach  a  goal." 


Alternately,  "in  order  to" 
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factors  are  those  oriented  around  future  expectations  and 

are  operative  in  cases  where  the  behavior  is  motivated  by 

4  9 

"an  end  state  of  affairs  envisaged  by  the  actor."  Whereas 

"in  order  to"  factors  can  be  inferred  from  the  immediate 

situation,  "because  of"  motives  must  be  accounted  for  by 

examining  the  past  experiences  of  the  actor.  This  would 

require  a  detailed  and  virtually  psychoanalytic  approach 

to  decision-making  which  Snyder  is  most  anxious  to  avoid. 

He  seems  to  indicate  that  "because  of"  motivation  falls  into 

that  category  of  innate  or  psychic  drives  which  decision- 
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making  analysis  need  not  consider. 

Motives  were  basically  defined  as  tendencies  to 

respond  to  certain  stimuli  or  environmental  features  in  a 

particular  way.  To  clarify  this  broad  behavioral  notion, 

Snyder  breaks  motivation  into  two  components:  attitudes 
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and  a  frame  of  reference.  The  first  term  describes  the 
initial  propensity  of  the  actor  to  react  to  a  situation, 
the  second  refers  to  the  precise  motivation  or  response 
arrived  at  in  that  instance.  Hence  an  attitude  is  a 

c  o 

"readiness  to  be  motivated"  and  is  developed  by  the 
decision-maker  prior  to  the  event,  as  a  result  of  his 
socialization,  membership  in  particular  social  strata, 
membership  in  groups  and  his  official  organization,  and 
past  experiences.  Psychological  research  attempts  to 
reveal  the  content  and  sources  of  these  attitudes.  Once 
the  researcher  is  aware  of  their  existence,  he  can  tell 
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what  particular  initial  response  will  be,  or  was,  provoked 
by  the  environmental  stimuli. 

The  concept  of  a  frame  of  reference  comes  into 
effect  after  the  event  has  been  initiated  and  shows  how  and 
why  the  actor  responds  in  a  particular  manner.  Typically, 
Snyder  further  compartmentalizes  this  motion  into  three 
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behavioral  areas:  perception,  valuation,  and  evaluation. 
Perception  applies  to  that  process  by  which  the  actor 
receives  and  screens  information  from  his  environment.  It 
is  thus  central  to  the  creation  of  the  definition  of  the 
situation  of  the  decision-makers,  for  it  determines  the 
relevancies  attached  to  the  items  and  even  previous  to 
this,  selects  those  items  from  the  environment  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Thus,  perception,  by  its  omitting,  distorting,  or 
supplementing  the  inputs  from  the  environment,  may  create 
crucial  discrepancies  between  the  situation  as  viewed  by 
the  participant  and  by  the  outside  analyst.  This  variable 
is  an  important  facet  of  the  phenomenological  approach  of 
Snyder. 


The  ideas  of  valuation  and  evaluation  may  be  related 

to  an  earlier  quoted  passage  which  mentioned  the  concern  of 

foreign  policy  investigators  with  goals,  the  attachment  of 

significance  to  alternatives,  and  the  ideas  of  preferences 
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and  standards  of  desired  outcomes.  Valuation,  to  Snyder, 
refers  to  a  more  general  outlook  than  evaluation,  in  that 
it  concerns  the  wider  range  of  objectives  and  values  for 


. 
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the  situation  as  a  whole.  Whereas  the  latter  term,  evalua¬ 
tion,  is  that  weighing,  considering,  and  comparison  of 
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alternative  courses  of  action,  resulting  m  a  final  choice. 
Another  difference  between  the  two  concepts  would  be  the 
organizational  or  societal  nature  of  valuation,  probably 
being  a  longer  range  consideration  of  national  aims  arrived 
at  in  a  context  prior  to  the  actual  decision-making  moment; 
and  the  individually-oriented  nature  of  evaluation  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  selective  behavior  of  each  actor.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  group  involvement  in  this 
"problem-solving"  process,  unless  done  on  the  basis  of  the 
contribution  of  individual  actors  to  a  larger,  collective 
pattern . 


Taking  a  short  passage  from  Snyder:  "To  conclude, 
the  frame  of  reference  becomes  a  determinant  of  behavior 
after  an  attitude  or  attitude  cluster  has  been  triggered 
by  a  stimulus . "  As  mentioned,  motivation,  composed  of  a 
frame  of  reference  and  attitudes,  is  the  crucial  determin¬ 
ant  of  the  decision-making  output;  but  having  outlined 
his  framework,  using  the  above  variables,  Snyder  finds 
problems  in  specifying  the  types  of  data  that  the  decision¬ 
maker  is  to  examine.  Certainly,  attention  and  investiga¬ 
tion  to  the  group's  functioning  must  be  given,  thus  intro¬ 
ducing  various  ideas  of  group  interaction,  participation, 
norms,  etc.  However,  prior  to  dealing  with  the  group 
action,  the  separate  functioning  of  the  individual 
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decision-makers  must  be  considered,  i.e. ,  their  personal¬ 
ities.  Here,  Snyder  reverts  to  his  earlier  separation  of 
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"because  of"  and  "in  order  to"  motivation. 

Emphasizing  the  latter  concept,  he  stresses  that  a 
"sociological  conception  of  personality"  must  be  adopted, 
which  centers  on  culture,  socialization,  group  membership, 
conformity,  and  other  group  processes.  Presumably,  "because 
of"  motivation  represents  a  psychological  notion  of  person¬ 
ality,  but  Snyder  is  not  sure  whether  such  unique  psychic 
variables  should  be  evaluated.  At  one  point  the  approach 
to  personality  data  was  narrowed  by  rejecting  "because  of" 
motivational  analysis,  but  later  he  states  that  idiosyncra¬ 
tic  features  of  the  decision-makers  have  a  place  as  a  resi¬ 
dual  category  --  explaining  those  aspects  of  decision-making 

left  open  after  an  "in  order  to"  or  sociological  treatment 
5  8 

of  the  data.  Overlooking  this  ambiguity  for  the  moment, 
the  burden  of  Snyder's  argument  appears  to  be  that  the 
analyst  should  concentrate  particularly  on  the  actor  in  an 
organizational  context,  giving  importance  to  roles,  norms, 
group  interactions  and  so  on. 

The  decision-making  framework  comes  to  a  somewhat 
abrupt  conclusion  at  this  point.  Presumably  all  of  the 
aspects  involved  in  a  foreign  policy  situation  have  been 
delineated;  and  thus  Snyder  and  the  authors  have  completed 
their  task.  No  attempt  to  generalize,  consolidate,  or  con¬ 
clude  is  undertaken,  possibly  because  the  writers  maintained 
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that  individual  studies  of  actual  decisions  were  required  to 
refine  their  extensive,  but  unrelated,  list  of  variables. 
Snyder's  eventual  goal,  of  course,  is  the  construction  of  an 
inclusive  foreign  policy  decision-making  theory,  applicable 
not  only  to  any  nation  state,  but  also  in  the  study  of  any 
foreign  policy  decision. 


J 


SECTION  II 


As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  Section  II  will 
deal  with  theoretical  issues  in  Snyder's  decision-making 
approach.  Of  course,  any  such  short  study  will  be  selec¬ 
tive;  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  consider  areas  of  sig¬ 
nificant  importance  both  to  those  interested  in  theory  con¬ 
struction  and  those  occupied  with  actual  foreign  policy 
studies.  Two  major  topics  will  be  taken  up  first  --  the 
observer-participant  distinction,  and  levels-of-analysis  — 
and  two  topics  dependent  on  this  preliminary  discussion  — 
motivation  and  rationality  —  will  occupy  the  remainder  of 
Section  II.  Thus,  this  portion  of  the  study  will  have  two 
major  and  two  minor  parts;  these  will  be  labelled,  not  to 
suggest  that  the  material  does  not  overlap,  but  to  indicate 
to  the  reader  when  a  new  series  of  ideas  are  being  dealt 
with . 

A.  The  Observer-Participant  Distinction 

Snyder  found  faults  with  previous  writings  in  inter¬ 
national  politics,  two  of  which  he  termed  the  mixture  of 
interpretation  and  fact  by  the  author,  and  the  use  of 
implicit  assumptions  by  the  researcher.1  Basically,  these 
matters  are  both  symptoms  of  a  problem  common  to  all  social 
science  analysis,  i.e.,  the  observer-participant  distinc¬ 
tion.  In  any  type  of  inquiry  dealing  with  human  actors, 
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there  exists  the  researcher,  also  called  the  observer,  and 
those  people  who  are  or  were  active  in  the  studied  situa¬ 
tion  —  the  participants.  The  trouble  occurs  when  the 
observer  intentionally  or  unintentionally  imposes  conditions 
on  the  actors  in  the  situation  which  will  significantly 
alter  his  findings  from  reality.  Snyder  is  suggesting  that 
the  observer  may  take  an  unwarranted  liberty  by  telling  what 
he  thinks  should  have  been,  or  was,  the  determinant  of  a 
participant's  behavior;  when  instead  the  researcher  should 
present  all  available  data  without  bias.  Subsequently,  he 
can  make  a  personal  analysis,  but  he  must  make  clear  that 
the  participant  is  no  longer  involved  at  this  time.  In  the 
second  instance,  the  observer  may  use  assumptions  in  his 
research  which  restrict  and  alter  the  accuracy  of  his  con¬ 
clusions.  Most  likely,  as  mentioned  before,  some  assump¬ 
tions  will  preclude  the  study  of  relevant  facets  of  the 
actors'  behavior. 

There  are  two  areas  where  the  observer's  bias  may 
become  evident.  By  virtue  of  his  isolation  and  distance 
from  the  actual  events,  the  observer  possesses  more  complete 
and  impartial  information  about  the  environmental  factors 
of  alternative  courses  of  action.  This  introduces  the 
temptation  to  say  that  person  X  made  a  "wrong"  decision,  or 
should  have"  made  another  choice.  However,  such  comments 
are  of  little  value,  indicating  the  wisdom  of  hindsight  but 
not  explaining  why  the  particular  decision  was  made. 
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The  second  manner  in  which  the  observer  intrudes 
upon  or  alters  the  participants0  actual  behavior  is  through 
the  methodology  he  utilizes  to  study  the  situation.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  is  evident  that  an  observer  is  necessary,  and 
that  he  must  operate  in  some  hopefully  systematic  fashion. 
However,  the  danger  is  in  his  adopting  methods  which  circum¬ 
scribe  analysis  (e.g.  by  avoiding  the  consideration  of  per¬ 
sonality  variables,  and  thus  leaving  out  important  informa¬ 
tion)  ,  or  in  using  "models"  or  systems  which  impose  values 
upon  the  participants,  when  they  are  in  effect  actually  not 

p 

present. 

Care  has  been  taken  in  the  above  discussion  to  avoid 
the  use  of  two  words  which  immediately  suggest  themselves  to 
such  topics.  These  are  "objective"  and  "subjective".  How¬ 
ever,  their  meanings  are  not  always  clear  and  furthermore 
they  may  be  used  in  two  different  contexts,  making  their 
use  often  ambiguous.  Referring  to  what  could  be  termed 
Usage  I,  "objective"  suggests  unbiased,  accurate  reporting 
of  data;  whereas  "subjective"  describes  material  containing 
the  observer's  interpretation  and  normative  suggestions.  In 
Usage  II  both  words  apply  to  the  participants'  behavior: 
"objective"  applying  to  actions  which  are  observable,  and 
"subjective"  referring  to  data  concerning  the  internal 
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thoughts,  feelings,  and  motivations  of  the  decision-makers. 

Snyder  maintains  that  to  achieve  his  aim  —  the 
explanation  of  the  "why"  of  decision-making  behavior  —  the 
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researcher  must  employ  the  concept  of  the  "definition  of  the 
situation."  As  indicated  earlier,  the  situation  is  to  be 
re-created  and  analyzed  through  the  eyes  of  the  decision¬ 
makers  involved, ^  what  this  amounts  to  is  placing  the 
observer  "within"  the  participant;  and  thus  Snyder  is  trying 
to  solve  the  observer-participant  distinction  by  attempting 
to  combine  the  two  viewpoints  into  one.  The  investigator 
considers  behavior,  information,  or  conditions  only  in  the 
same  manner  as  did  the  actual  people  involved.  Therefore 
no  interpretation  of  environmental  factors,  or  introduction 
of  "total"  knowledge  of  an  outsider,  enters  into  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  causes  of  a  particular  decision0  Using  the 
definition  of  the  situation  is  also  supposed  to  preclude  the 
use  of  assumptions  by  the  observer  that  would  or  could  alter 
the  validity  or  comprehensiveness  of  his  work.  Snyder 
believes  that  this  problem  may  be  overcome  by  elimination; 
therefore  he  postulates  a  complete  absence  of  preconceived 
notions,  guides,  or  models  of  behavior,  stating  that  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  in  an  unrestrained  and  complete  fash¬ 
ion,  and  then,  after  gathering  the  data,  to  formulate  expla- 
nations  on  this  basis  alone  as  to  how  and  what  was  done. 

To  possibly  clarify  what  Snyder  wishes  to  do  by 
using  the  terms  "objective"  and  "subjective",  the  reader 
could  say  that  Snyder's  ambition  is  to  avoid  a  subjective 
analysis  (Usage  I)  by  objectively  (Usage  I)  considering 
the  subjective  (Usage  II)  data  concerning  the  actors  in  the 
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situation.  Objective  data  (Usage  II)  does  not  have  any 
place  in  Snyder's  plan  because  it  may  provide  additional 
material  which  the  decision-makers  did  not  receive,  or  con¬ 
sider  relevant,  and  thus  did  not  influence  their  decision. 

To  become  more  theoretical  and  to  re-introduce  term¬ 
inology  used  in  Section  I,  the  use  of  the  "definition  of  the 

situation"  is  an  adoption  by  Snyder  of  what  is  called  the 
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"phenomenological"  perspective  of  social  science.  Perhaps 

the  most  clear  and  useful  discussion  of  the  topic  as  it 

applies  to  international  relations  is  found  in  the  Sprouts' 

book,  The  Ecological  Perspective,  in  which  two  basically 

6 

different  perspectives  of  analysis  are  proposed. 

Human  behavior  may  be  viewed  as  being  compelled  by 
environmental  forces  —  hence  the  decision-maker  is  really 
a  robot  in  a  situation  where  he  merely  enacts  the  pre¬ 
determined  role  assigned  to  him.  This  most  extreme  formu- 
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lation  would  be  termed  strict  "Determinism"  by  the  Sprouts; 
but  there  are  modifications  to  this  point  of  view  which 
imply  a  limited  choice  on  the  part  of  the  actor  and  more 
limited  influences  from  environmental  factors.  These  are 
labelled  "Free-will  Determinism"  and  "Possibilism" ?  The 
important  result  of  these  associated  approaches  in  the 
first  group  is  that  the  perceptions,  images,  attitudes, 
motivations,  etc.  of  the  individual  decision-maker  do  not 
need  to  be  considered  since  they  are  not  relevant  to  the 
explanation  of  the  final  decision. 
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However,  this  idea  is  unacceptable  to  many  writers 

in  the  social  sciences,  who  maintain,  as  Snyder  does,  that 

the  actor  himself  is  the  crucial  aspect  in  any  situation. 

This  second  type  of  approach,  contrasted  to  the  environ- 
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mental,  is  known  as  the  behavioral  perspective.  The 
phrases  "definition  of  the  situation"  and  "phenomenologi¬ 
cal"  typify  the  general  idea  of  this  latter  concept.  There¬ 
fore,  the  behavioralist  studies  the  person,  rather  than  his 
surroundings,  and  analyzes  attitudes,  values,  preferences, 
perceptions,  and  motivations  which  determine  the  individ¬ 
ual's  perceived  environment.  (This  is  what  the  Sprouts 
refer  to  as  the  decision 'maker ' s  "psycho-milieu"  or  "sub¬ 
jective  environment" . ) ^  As  has  been  continually  stressed, 
only  the  definition  of  the  situation  provides  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  material  for  decision-making  analysis. 

I  think  it  wise  to  consider  briefly  the  objections 
of  some  political  scientists  who  argue  that  some  environ¬ 
mental  factors  must,  whether  realized  or  not,  affect 
decision-making.  Snyder  is  not  perfectly  clear  here  and 
at  times  appears  to  bend  his  phenomenological  principle. 
Thus,  at  one  point  he  says: 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  conception  of  setting  does 
not  exclude  certain  so-called  environmental  limitations 
such  as  the  state  of  technology,  morbidity  ratio,  and 
so  on,  which  may  limit  the  achievement  of  objectives 
or  which  may  otherwise  become  part  of  the  conditions 
of  action  irrespective  of  whether  and  how  the  decision¬ 
makers  perceive  them. il 
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I  think  that  the  key  portion  of  this  sentence,  in  Snyder's 
context,  is  "may  limit  the  achievement  of  objectives"  which 
implies  that  environmental  conditions  may  influence  or 
alter  the  planned  outcomes  of  decisions.  But  the  decision 
itself  has  already  been  taken  —  the  decision-making  behav¬ 
ior  to  be  studied  has  been  completed  before,  and  without 
any  influence  from  these  factors.  H.  and  M.  Sprout  make  a 
point  of  distinguishing  between  the  setting  which  applies 
during  decision-making  --  the  subjective  environment  —  and 

that  which  applies  to  the  outcomes  of  the  decisions  --  the 
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objective  environment.  Thus  Snyder,  I  would  argue,  quite 
correctly  limits  his  analysis  to  those  and  only  those  inputs 
from  the  environment  which  are  perceived  by  the  decision¬ 
makers  . 

Turning  now  to  criticism  rather  than  agreement  with 

the  original  authors'  use  of  definition  of  the  situation 

and  the  phenomenological  approach:  Snyder  felt  that  he  had 

eliminated  the  role  of  the  observer,  and  that  he  required 

or  had  no  operational  assumptions  which  could  contaminate 
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his  research  findings.  However,  these  appear  to  be 
overly  optimistic  and  untenable  positions,  not  only  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  but  also  from  a  methodological  one. 

The  use  of  any  perspective,  indeed  the  conduct  of 
any  investigation  of  human  behavior  must  somehow  and  some¬ 
where  include  an  observer.  Certainly,  the  behavioral  or 
phenomenological  approach  reduces  the  role  of  the  observer; 
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but  "it  is  methodologically  impossible  to  dispense  with  the 
•  1 5 

viewpoint  of  some  observer."  Speaking  directly  about  the 
decision-making  framework,  the  Sprouts  comment: 


Except  for  the  situation  in  which  a  person  analyzes  his 
own  perceptions,  there  is  necessarily  some  observer 
on  the  scene  —  else  there  would  be  no  report  and  no 
analysis  of  the  behavior.  "Probing  the  minds  of 
decision-makers  in  terms  of  their  official  behavior," 
a  concept  introduced  early  in  the  Snyder  scheme  car¬ 
ries  inescapably  a  built-in  observer  who  does  the 
"probing."  In  the  final  analysis,  reconstruction  of 
the  "world  of  the  decision-maker,"  .  .  .  assumes  the 

existence  of  someone  to  perform  the  analytical  opera¬ 
tions  involved. 


The  point  to  be  made  therefore  is  how  does  the  necessary 
observer  enter  into  or  affect  the  final  report  of  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

Snyder  further  wishes  to  maintain  that  the  observer 
does  not  operate  under  any  assumptions,  and  that  the  pheno¬ 
menological  perspective  requires  no  pre-determined  concep¬ 
tion  of  human  behavior  of  any  kind.  Once  again  it  is  metho¬ 
dologically  impossible  to  avoid  having  assumptions  about 
behavior  when  one  utilizes  a  behavioral  approach  to  decision¬ 
making.  Every  analyst  requires  some  concepts  of  relevancy, 
some  guidelines  or  model  in  order  to  facilitate  a  minimally 
systematic  investigation.  Snyder  is  perhaps  over¬ 
emphasizing  his  fear  of  assumptions  which  lead  to  difficul¬ 
ties.  He  should  rather  concentrate  on  constructing  a  frame¬ 
work  which  utilizes  and  makes  explicit  an  economic  number  of 
carefully  thought-out  assumptions. 
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It  is  argued  that 


the  number  and  complexity  of  the  assumptions  which  an 
analyst  puts  into  his  behavioral  model  will  depend  on 
his  judgement  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  or  basis  of  prediction.  But  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  every  such  model  which  pertains  to  more 
or  less  deliberative  decisions  .  .  .  includes  at  the 

very  least:  (1)  assumptions  as  to  the  actor's  motiva¬ 

tion  and  intent,  (2)  assumptions  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  knowledge  of  the  milieu  in  which  he  is 
operating,  and  (3)  assumptions  as  to  his  mode  of  util¬ 
izing  such  knowledge  in  defining  alternatives  and  mak¬ 
ing  decisions. 17 


It  is  important  to  note  that  these  are  some  of  the 
specific  areas  in  which  Snyder  maintains  that  he  has  no  such 
assumptions.  However,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  has  indeed  invoked  a  loose  model  of  motivation  and 
rationality,  but  this  will  be  considered  in  the  third  and 
fourth  portions  of  this  section.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this 
point  that  Snyder  is  theoretically  required  to  have  some 
model  of  behavior  if  he  wishes  to  use  any  behavioral 
approach  to  decision-making.  His  framework  would  be  more 
theoretically  refined  if  he  realized  this  and  set  forth  his 
assumptions . 

Also  important  is  Snyder's  argument  that  the 
judgements  of  the  observer  need  not  enter  into  the  analysis 
of  the  situation;  if  the  observer  operates  as  prescribed, 
then  all  the  relevant  factors  are  covered  in  the  definition 
of  the  situation.  However,  this  is  not  practically  possi¬ 
ble.  For  example  consider  the  initiation  of  any  investiga¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  the  specification  of  the  unit  of  observation. 
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When  the  observer  must  specify  who  is  to  be  included  in  the 
decision-making  group;  it  is  not  perfectly  evident  who 
actually  is,  or  was,  involved  in  any  situation.  Ultimately 
it  is  necessary  for  the  investigator  to  rely  on  his  personal 
criteria  of  importance  as  to  whether  or  not  certain  actors 
will  or  will  not  be  included  in  the  subsequent  analysis. 

“I  O 

(Snyder  is  forced,  at  one  point,  to  admit  this.) 

The  researcher  continues  to  influence  the  decision¬ 
making  approach;  for  if  he  complies  with  Snyder's  guide¬ 
lines  and  recreates  a  definition  of  the  situation,  he 
obtains  a  listing  of  involved  variables  which  are  unweighted 
and  possibly  unrelated.  In  order  to  explain  the  decision, 
these  factors  must  be  assigned  relative  importances  and  must 
be  associated  through  hypotheses  developed  by  the  observer. 
The  weighting  of  variables  inevitably  involves  the  use  of 
standards  and  criteria  of  relevance;  the  observer  cannot 
avoid  exercising  his  own  judgement  in  these  instances. 

Indeed  the  construction  of  any  type  of  decision-making 
theory  is  not  possible  without  the  employment  of  some  per¬ 
sonal  discrimination  in  obtaining  generalizations  from  pre- 

.  .  19 

limmary  data. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  has  been  to  indicate 
some  areas  in  the  Snyder  formulation  where  I  think  that  the 
authors  took  an  overly  optimistic  point  of  view  as  to  what 
they  could  avoid  in  the  way  of  theoretical  assumptions.  The 
presence  of  an  observer,  plus  some  exercise  of  judgement  by 
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this  observer,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  --  Snyder  would  be 
more  accurate  in  suggesting  ways  and  means  to  reduce  this 
"outside"  involvement,  and  to  provide  guidelines  so  as  to 
make  decision-making  analysis  as  "objective"  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

I  would  further  maintain  that  Snyder,  like  all  ana¬ 
lysts,  has  some  model  of  human  behavior  and  that  this  model 
closely  approximates  the  "common  sense  probablism"  model 
discussed  by  the  Sprouts,  I  will  examine  this  particular 
question  more  closely  under  those  portions  of  this  section 
dealing  with  motivation  and  rationality. 

B.  The  Level  of  Analysis  Problem 

Before  proceeding  with  the  main  argument  of  this 
topic,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  basic  concepts  and  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  discussed  generally  are  associated  with  the  field 
of  philosophy  of  science.  However,  I  will  attempt  to  avoid 
using  the  terminology  and  literature  of  this  latter  disci¬ 
pline,  since  it  introduces  fundamental  philosophical  and 
definitional  issues,  the  delineation  of  which  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  points  I  feel  are  relevant  to  Snyder  and 

•  •  •  2 1 
foreign-policy  decision-making. 

Without  claiming  to  have  derived  an  original  or  com¬ 
plete  formula,  I  would  regard  "level-of-analysis"  as  a  con¬ 
cept  which  refers  to  that  category  of  subject  matter  that 
the  analyst  wishes  to  approach  be  it  to  describe,  generalize, 
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or  explain.  Phrased  in  this  manner,  it  is  clear  that  the 
use  of  any  level-of-analysis  by  a  writer  is  a  completely 
arbitrary  choice;  there  are  numerous  possible  levels  and  one 
does  not  select  a  level-of-analysis  which  defines  his  sub¬ 
ject  matter  or  data  for  him.  Rather  the  reverse  takes  place, 
in  that  the  researcher  must  first  specify  what  it  is  he 
wishes  to  examine  and  this  specification  in  turn  tells  with 
what  level-of-analysis  the  person  is  working.  Singer,  in 
his  article,  speaks  of  two  areas  of  subject  matter  in  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  etc.,  while  the  other  concerns  for¬ 
eign  policies,  trading  relationships  and  so  on.  Therefore, 
he  proposed  two  levels-of-analysis  --  the  international  and 

the  national  —  depending  on  which  material  the  author  was 

.  2  i 

working . 

Associated  with  "level-of-analysis"  is  the  concept 

of  "unit-of-analysis " ,  already  hinted  at  in  the  mention  of 

Singer's  article.  A  level-of-analysis  is  a  categoric  tem 

and  is  thus  "composed"  of  smaller  parts  or  units.  The 

researcher  decides  what  his  area  of  investigation  is  -- 

giving  him  a  level-of-analysis  —  and  in  turn  decides  what 

items  within  this  category  he  wishes  to  examine.  Thus,  as 

Brody  notes:  "The  choice  of  a  unit-of-analysis  is  in  effect 

an  answer  to  the  question:  'What  do  I  measure  or  observe 

24 

when  I  investigate  the  actions  of  nations.  .  .  ?"  Gener¬ 

ally  speaking,  then,  any  researcher  is  automatically  using 
some  level-of-analysis  (whether  or  not  he  states  what  it  is) 
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comprised  of  units-of-analysis ,  which  are  actually  what  the 
individual  is  studying. 

The  literature  in  international  relations  contains 

few  mentions  of  these  concepts,  and  the  majority  of  authors 

which  do  employ  the  idea  of  unit  and  level  do  so  vaguely  or 

incorrectly.  Singer  does  not  adequately  define  his  terms  or 

indicate  the  reason  or  function  of  their  usage,  and  further 

may  be  criticized  for  taking  too  narrow  a  viewpoint  on  the 

idea  of  a  level-of-analysis.  Given  that  he  admits  to  many 

possible  levels-of-analysis ,  the  greater  portion  of  his 

discussion  treats  only  the  broad  international  and  national 

areas,  appearing  at  times  to  suggest  that  these  are  the  only 

alternatives  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  On 

the  other  hand,  North  ejt  al_  adopt  the  opposite  extreme  and 

27 

locate  six  different  levels-of-analysis.  However,  they 
seem  to  suggest  that  these  levels  are  arranged  in  a  hierarch¬ 
ical  fashion,  and  that  the  subject  material  of  one  may  only 
be  approached  properly  through,  or  by  way  of,  the  level 
below  the  one  chosen  for  study.  As  I  attempted  to  indicate 
before,  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  either  about  the  use  of 
a  level-of-analysis  or  unit-of-analysis ;  furthermore,  these 
authors  (North  et  al )  would  appear  to  have  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  an  institution  from  an  organization,  group, 
or  other  focus  of  examination. 

Possibly  the  clearest  conception  of  the  terms  is 
taken  by  the  philosopher  of  science,  who  would  maintain  a 
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distinction  between  only  two  levels-of-analysis  --  the  indi 

2  8 

vidual  actor  and  the  collective  entity.  Turning  to  for¬ 
eign  policy  in  order  to  illustrate  this  divison,  one  could 
conceive  of  the  decision-maker  as  one  level-of-analysis , 
the  units-of-analysis  here  being  the  inputs  from  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  the  various  attitudes,  motivations,  and  per¬ 
ceptions  involved  in  the  person's  reaching  a  decision. 

Other  levels-of-analysis  could  be  the  foreign-policy 
decision-making  group,  or  the  state's  entire  policy  machin¬ 
ery,  or  the  international  state  system .  However,  it  is 
apparent  that  all  except  the  individual  decision-maker  are 
in  effect  groups  of  persons,  or  collectives  —  and  thus 
represent  the  second  level-of-analysis. 

The  reason  for  these  two  particular  levels,  and 
indeed  the  relevance  of  levels-of-analysis  to  international 
theory  including  Snyder,  will  come  clear.  When  speaking  of 
singular  units  (i.e.,  individuals),  the  analyst  can  usually 
isolate  and  handle  those  factors  that  contribute  to  behav¬ 
ior  —  so-called  individual  properties.  But  when  studying 
a  group  entity,  there  is  the  danger  of  creating  "group 

properties"  which  are  not  in  effect  the  result  of  the  behav 
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lor  of  individuals  in  the  group.  Such  concepts  have  no 
theoretical  foundation  in  that  something  like  a  "group 
mind"  cannot  be  isolated,  verified,  or  precisely  defined. 
Kaplan  refers  to  this  problem  as  the  "mystique  of  'wholes' 
according  to  which  these  are  more  than  the  sum  of  their 
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parts,  the  parts  being  individuals  and  the  whole  being  the 

entity  presumed  to  be  labelled  by  the  collective  term."30 

Levy,  writing  directly  about  international  politics,  terms 

this  error  as  it  applies  particularly  to  the  nation-state 

"the  fallacy  of  reification"  and/or  "the  pathetic  fallacy" 

which  is  "the  attribution  of  human  traits  to  analytic  struc- 
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tures  .  .  .  or  to  concrete  structures  that  are  not  human." 

Thus,  this  "mistake"  is  seen  in  writings  which  des¬ 
cribe  the  nation-state  as  a  person,  ultimately  leading  to 
characteristics  of  mind,  motivation,  will,  interest,  and  so 
on.  It  makes  no  sense  to  attribute  psychological  and  human 
processes  to  the  collective  term  "state",  which  performs  no 
activities  by  itself.  This  is  exactly  what  Snyder  objected 
to  in  the  reification  of  the  state,  and  he  was  correct  in 
maintaining  that  state  behavior  cannot  be  seen  as  other 

than  the  behavior  of  the  decision-makers  or  people  acting  on 
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behalf  of  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  argument  should  not  be  taken 

to  indicate  that  collective  terms,  or  levels-of-analysis 

which  involve  them,  are  to  be  avoided  or  that  explanations 

are  not  valid  when  they  are  used.  Without  exploring  the 

intricacies  of  this  area,  it  can  be  held  that  one  must  be 

aware  of  the  pitfalls  involved,  but  also  must  be  prepared 

to  conceptualize  group  properties  which  do  not  lead  to 
33 


reification . 


Perhaps  the  most  simplistic,  yet  useful,  answer  to 
the  level-of-analysis  problem  is  proposed  by  Singer  and 
Brody  who  suggest  (quoting  the  latter)  that  what  is  requi¬ 
red  is  "an  awareness  of  the  problem  and  an  explicitness 
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about  one's  choices."  The  analyst  must  be  self-conscious 
of  the  level-of-analysis  at  which  he  operates  and  realize 
the  postulates  or  assumptions  that  are  inherent  in  each. 

Wolfers  devotes  an  article  to  what  he  conceives  to 

be  the  three  different  methods  of  accounting  for  interna- 
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tional  relations.  First,  the  nation-state  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  separate  and  complete  entity,  secondly,  the 
national  state's  behavior  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
actions  of  the  entire  population  of  individuals  in  the 
state,  and  thirdly,  the  behavior  of  the  state  may  be  really 
the  result  of  the  behaviors  of  key  individuals  in  the  state 
referred  to  as  decision-makers.  Wolfers  continues  on  to 
discuss  the  assumptions  which  exist  at  each  viewpoint. 

About  the  first  he  says: 

[If]  nation  states  are  conceived  of  as  the  sole  actors 
it  is  inevitable  that  they  be  treated  as  if  endowed, 
like  human  beings,  with  wills  and  minds  of  their  own 
that  permit  them  to  research  decisions  and  carry  them 
out.  .  .  .  States  must  be  thought  capable,  for 

example,  of  desires  and  preferences,  of  satisfaction  ^ 
and  dissatisfaction,  of  the  choice  of  goals  and  means. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  philosopher  of  science  and  Snyder 
are  trying  to  avoid,  namely  the  reification  of  the  analyti¬ 
cal  concept  of  the  state.  Therefore,  Snyder  accepts  the 
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third  of  Wolfer's  focii.  Wolfers,  commenting  on  the 
assumptions  adopted  by  the  decision-making  theorists,  states 
that  they 


insist  that  decisions  and  actions  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  state  cannot  be  understood  unless  one  penetrates  to 
the  individuals  from  whom  they  emanatec  .  e  .  Thus, 
differences  in  such  individual  psychological  traits  as 
motivation,  value  preferences,  temperament  and  ration¬ 
ality  are  considered  essential  variables,  and  so  are 
differences  arising  from  affiliation  of  individuals 
with  particular  parties,  agencies  within  the  state,  or 
with  peoples  of  different  culture. 38 


Snyder  most  clearly  selects  decision-making  as  his 
level-of-analysis ,  rejecting  outright  the  notion  of  the  per¬ 
sonified  state,  and  as  mentioned  before,  seeing  no  purpose 
in  considering  other  than  authoritative  decision-makers. 
However,  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter;  for  Snyder  most 
definitely  still  has  level-of-analysis  problems. 

His  theory  tends  to  obscure  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  individual's  or  the  group's  behavior 
which  accounts  for  the  decision.  Furthermore,  at  times 
Snyder  appears  to  violate  the  collective-individual  dis¬ 
tinction  which  is  basic  to  the  level-of-analysis  concept  by 
inter-mixing  ideas  such  as  individual  motivation  with  the 
nebulous  notion  of  "group  motivation".  This  occurs  because 
the  national  foreign  policy  decision  is  not  exclusively  the 
result  of  either  individual  or  group  interaction.  Snyder 
does  not  adequately  organize  his  theory  or  set  out  his  con¬ 
cepts  so  as  to  avoid  confusion  between  these  two  types  of 
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focus.  Brody  states  that  "these  difficulties  stem  from  the 
emphasis  on  a  single  actor  in  the  face  of  the  clearly  con¬ 
tradictory  situation,  namely  that  decisions  are  not  made  by 

single  individuals  but  rather  by  groups  of  individuals  in 

3  9 

organizational  contexts." 

The  decision-making  framework  as  it  stands  attempts 

to  combine  sociological  and  psychological  levels-of-analysis . 

Indeed  Snyder  admits  exactly  this,  ("[Decision-making  is  an] 

attempt  to  combine  in  a  single  conceptual  scheme  two  levels 

of  analysis  --  the  individual  .  .  .  and  the  group  or  organ- 
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ization.  .  .  He  also  admits  that  this  introduces 

numerous  problems  because  each  level  involves  different  ana¬ 
lytical  assumptions  and  different  types  of  data.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  (psychological)  level-of-analysis  contributes  ration¬ 
ality  and  motivation  assumptions,  while  the  collective  (soc¬ 
iological)  level-of-analysis  involves  group  interaction 
41 

assumptions.  The  two  are  not  compatible  simultaneously  in 

the  same  theory.  This  is  exactly  the  point  of  the 

individual-collective  distinction  or  what  Singer  also  calls 

4  2 

the  "micro-macro"  problem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Snyder  never  mentions 
that  he  is  aware  of  the  above  concerns;  but  he  does  regard 
his  attempts  to  combine  sociological  and  psychological 
levels-of-analysis  as  preventing  him  from  calling  decision¬ 
making  a  theory,  in  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  clearly 
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defined  assumptions.  He  apparently  feels  that  there  is 
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no  other  technique  to  use,  and  that  strict  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations  must  be  sacrificed. 

Further  complications  arise  through  Snyder's  use  of 

the  phenomenological  perspective  which  should  bind  him  to 

the  use  of  only  the  individual  level -of-analysis .  He  wishes 

to  recreate  the  situation  as  perceived  by  individual 

decision-makers;  hence,  it  is  not  possible  to  recreate  or 

conceptualize  the  perception  of  an  entire  group  as  a  single 
44 

entity.  Definition  of  the  situation  is  operational  only 
for  specified  individual  actors;  to  work  with  a  group  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  "definitions"  for  all  the  individuals 
involved,  then  switch  to  a  sociological  level-of-analysis  to 
consider  the  interaction  of  these  formulated  individual  view¬ 
points.  The  crucial  point  here  is  that  a  definite  and  dis¬ 
tinct  break  must  be  made  in  moving  from  the  phenomenological- 
individual-psychological  level-of-analysis  to  the  collective- 
sociological  level-of-analysis.  Attempting  to  assimilate 
both  perspectives  into  one  amorphous  approach  is  not  theo¬ 
retically  sound. 

Snyder  is  perhaps  under  the  same  misconception  about 

4  5 

levels-of-analysis  as  Brody  accuses  Singer  of  formulating. 

"A  fixity  of  focus"  (i.e.,  level-of-analysis)  is  not  requi¬ 
red  throughout  one  large  theoretical  framework  unless  of 
course  the  entire  material  fits  properly  into  a  single  area. 
When,  as  in  decision-making,  the  subject  matter  clusters 
around  several  levels-of-analysis,  it  is  proper  and 
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admissable  to  utlize  different  perspectives  in  different 
instances,  providing  the  researcher  is  aware  of  his  position 
at  any  moment. 

My  suggestion  in  this  area  is  not  therefore  that 
Snyder's  usage  of  levels-of-analysis  is  entirely  wrong. 
Certainly  he  is  most  careful  to  eliminate  any  reification  of 
the  state,  but  his  attempt  to  combine  sociological  and  psy¬ 
chological  concepts  promotes  a  problem  with  levels-of- 
analysis,  not  involving  states,  but  concerning  the  creation 
of  untenable  group  properties.  This  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  where  Snyder  deals  with  the  psychological  properties  of 
the  decision-maker.  Thus,  the  next  portion  of  this  section 
will  consider  motivation  and  rationality  in  decision-making 
in  an  attempt  to  apply  some  of  the  issues  raised  about  the 
observer  and  the  level-of-analysis . 

C.  Motivation 

In  Section  I  the  important  role  that  motivation 
played  in  the  decision-making  theory  was  emphasized;  and  it 
became  evident  that  to  Snyder  this  was  the  key  notion  of 
explanation  in  his  schema.  During  the  previous  discussion 
of  this  Section,  however,  problems  with  the  methodology  of 
dealing  with  personality  variables  have  been  raised.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  following  brief  investigation  to  re¬ 
examine  Snyder's  use  of  "motivation",  because  I  feel  that 
he  adopts  an  argument  which  attempts  to  explain  away,  with¬ 
out  consideration,  various  difficulties. 
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Because  "motivation"  refers  to  the  particular  rea¬ 
son  or  "drive"  (psychologically  speaking)  that  influences 
the  decision-maker  to  act  as  he  does,  it  provides  a  link¬ 
age  between  the  decision-maker's  perception  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  and  his  resultant  behavior.  Without  such  a  concept 
the  analyst  is  left  with  a  vacuum  between  the  environmental 
inputs  and  the  decisional  outputs  of  foreign  policy,  and 
thus  has  nothing  on  which  to  establish  an  accurate  account 
as  to  "why"  a  particular  decision  was  reached.  Earlier  I 
mentioned  the  idea  of  a  stimulus-response  analogy  for 
decision-making;  it  may  be  wise  when  considering  motivation 
to  modify  the  S-R  to  an  S-O-R  analogy  where  the  "O"  now 
represents  the  intervention  and  mediation  of  the  decision¬ 
maker's  personality  or  motivation  between  the  setting  and 
the  selection  of  a  final  course  of  action. 

When  dealing  with  levels-of-analysis ,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  associate  strictly  indi¬ 
vidual  or  phenomenological  concepts  with  other  than  indi¬ 
vidual  actors.  Along  these  lines,  then,  motivation  is  a 
concept  best  restricted  to  the  individual  level-of-analysis 
in  that  one  cannot  easily  conceive  of  or  construct  a  "group 
motivation".  Unless  such  an  idea  is  carefully  related  to 
the  motivations  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group,  the 
researcher  has  committed  a  "fallacy  of  reification".  Simi¬ 
larly,  of  course,  to  speak  about  the  motives  of  a  state  as 
an  entity  in  itself  is  not  possible. 
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Generally  Snyder  is  careful  how  he  characterizes 
motivation  and  avoids  the  problems  mentioned  above.  However, 
at  one  point  he  introduces  the  idea  of  motives  being 
"acceptable  justifications  for  present,  past,  and  future 
programs  of  action" ^  put  forward  by  the  state's  foreign 
policy  bodies.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  as  to  whether 
Snyder  regards  these  statements  as  actual  individual 
motives,  or  as  influences  upon  individual  decision-makers, 
or  as  a  somewhat  nebulous  group  motivation,  or  as  a  concept 
of  state  motivation  (which  would  be  theoretically  unsound) . 
This  is  an  ambiguous  passage  in  the  monograph  which,  if  pur¬ 
sued  further,  could  lead  to  difficulties.  However,  leaving 
aside  these  possibilities  for  the  remainder  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  it  is  apparent  that  Snyder  emphasizes  that  motivation 
is  to  apply  to  individuals  only;  and  given  his  broad  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  term  it  can  be  extended  to  cover  all 

effects  or  variables  arising  from  the  individual  personal- 
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ities  present  in  the  decision-making  situation,, 

If  the  reader  recalls  Snyder's  previous  attempt  to 
combine  the  psychological  into  the  sociological  level-of- 
analysis,  the  division  which  is  now  made  between  "in  order 
to"  and  "because  of"  motivations  is  essentially  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  this  same  argument.  "In  order  to"  motivations  are 
related  to  the  future  expectations  or  goals  of  the  actor  as 
a  member  of  the  foreign  policy  group,  whereas  "because  of" 
motivations  are  distinctive  to  each  individual  and  are 
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determined  by  each  decision-maker's  past  experiences  or 

49 

life-history.  To  Snyder,  each  person  may  be  conceptua¬ 
lized  in  three  fashions  —  physiological,  psychological, 
and  sociological;  thus  "in  order  to"  motivations  correspond 
to  the  sociological,  while  "because  of"  motivations  refer  to 
the  psychological  aspect  of  the  actor.  Decision-making 

analysis  requires  only  the  sociological  conception  of  per- 
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sonality,  i.e.,  "in  order  to"  motivations.  On  the  other 

hand,  "because  of"  motivations  are  not  to  be  used,  since  they 

require  a  psychoanalytical  examination  of  each  actor  which 

Snyder  appears  to  suggest  does  not  yield  satisfactory 
51 

results.  The  reasoning  behind  this  direction  is  not  made 
explicit;  the  reader  is  not  told  whether  psychoanalytical 
studies  cannot  yield  adequate  evidence  for  theoretical  rea¬ 
sons,  i.e.,  the  investigator  cannot  probe  the  minds  of 
others;  or  do  not  prove  fruitful  because  the  analyst  will 
never  possess  sufficient  data;  or  lastly  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  involved  since  individual  characteristics  never 
prove  relevant  in  the  group  decision-making  situation. 

I  believe  that  Snyder,  if  pressed,  would  opt  for 
the  last-mentioned  idea;  however  there  are  occasional  sug¬ 
gestions  in  his  writings  which  support  the  second  argu- 
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ment  —  that  data  would  be  lacking  for  a  thorough  inquiry. 

In  keeping  with  the  idea  that  "because  of'8  motivation  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance,  the  analyst  is  not  interested 
in  pursuing  ideas  such  as  innate  drives  or  psychic 
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tendencies  of  the  decision-makers.  Even  more  innocuous 
material  such  as  the  educational,  class,  and  political  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  actors  is  classified  as  idiosyncratic  vari¬ 
ables,  to  be  considered  only  as  residual  information.^ 

This  means  that  one  is  to  examine  "in  order  to"  motivations 
first,  and  whatever  does  not  correlate  between  these  find¬ 
ings  and  the  resultant  behavior  of  that  person  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  unexamined  "residual"  idiosyncratic  factors. 

A  number  of  issues  have  been  raised  which  deserve 
comment.  First  of  all,  Snyder's  distinction  between  socio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  motivation  appears  to  be  on  shaky 
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theoretical  foundations.  I  think  that  he  does  not  make 
clear  what  he  chooses  to  involve  in  his  so-called  sociolog¬ 
ical  conception  of  personality  —  and  if  he  did  so,  would 
find  that  the  concept  tended  to  confuse  rather  than  clari¬ 
fy.  By  "sociological  personality",  in  this  instance,  Snyder 
does  not  imply  any  sort  of  personality  of  the  group;  this 
would  obviously  contradict  the  individual-collective  sepa¬ 
ration  found  in  level-of-analysis  considerations.  What  he 
is  trying  to  do  is  emphasize  the  influence  and  effects  on 
the  individual  of  the  group  situation  in  which  decision¬ 
making  takes  place.  Thus  variables  such  as  group  norms, 
conformity  to  group  ideals,  the  presence  of  formulated 
national  or  group  goals,  etc.,  play  a  most  important  role 
in  determining  the  motivation  of  any  member  of  the  group. 
Since  this  is  what  Snyder  wishes  to  stress,  I  would  argue 
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that  it  would  be  much  more  clear  to  speak  about  group  influ¬ 
ences  or  pressures  upon  the  individual  --  and  thus  avoid  a 
terminology  which  apparently  suggests  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  different  personality  when  speaking  about  the  "soci¬ 
ological  conception  of  personality". 

As  was  argued  with  the  levels-of-analysis  problem, 
it  would  be  better  to  first  analyze  and  create  a  separate 
definition  of  the  situation  for  each  individual  and  then 
switch  to  another  level-of-analysis ,  i.e. ,  the  sociological, 
to  further  discover  how  these  decision-makers  interacted  to 
arrive  at  their  final  course  of  action.  The  same  reasoning 
could  be  applied  to  Snyder's  conception  of  personality  in 
that  the  analyst  should  first  consider  the  individuals  per¬ 
sonality,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  influences  of 
the  group  (and  to  appease  Snyder  for  the  moment,  avoiding 
an  analysis  of  idiosyncratic  factors) .  After  having  done 
this,  he  should  then  examine  the  activity  of  these  people 
in  the  group,  now  possessing  the  material  which  should  allow 
for  generalizations  and  explanations  as  to  why  a  decision 
was  reached  in  the  manner  it  was. 

A  more  serious  problem  occurs  in  Snyder's  restric¬ 
tion  of  idiosyncratic  factors  to  a  residual  area  where  it 
is  not  required  to  analyze  them.  In  a  framework  that  aims 
to  delineate  all  the  variables  affecting  any  decision,  it 
seems  presumptuous  to  state  prior  to  examination  that  one 
class  of  variables  is  not  to  be  studied.55 


Snyder  suggested 
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before  that  previous  writers  in  attributing  one  or  a  few 
motives  to  all  decision-makers  without  discrimination  were 
explaining  away  their  problems  by  attempting  to  cover  up 
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their  lack  of  methodological  technique  or  reliable  data. 

By  designating  all  "because  of"  motivations  to  be  of  minimal 

import,  Snyder  is  in  effect  doing  the  same  thing  (certainly, 

to  a  lesser  extent) .  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

Wolfers,  with  whom  Snyder  took  serious  exception,  argued 

that  the  decision-making  approach  was  of  no  value  because 

there  was  no  point  in  testing  the  various  psychological 

assumptions  at  the  basis  of  this  theory  --  that  the  findings 

would  merely  confirm  the  previous  writings  which  were  gov- 
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erned  by  the  state-as-a-sole-actor  approach.  Wolfers 
takes  a  somewhat  dogmatic  and  extreme  viewpoint;  however, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  by  so  carefully  restricting 
what  should  be  considered  in  the  area  of  motivation,  Snyder 
too  may  be  expressing  an  overly-narrow  opinion.  Harsanyi 
interjects  a  cautionary  note  along  the  same  lines,  stating 
that  it  is  possible  to  introduce  so  many  assumptions  and 
limitations  on  the  analysis  of  the  decision-maker,  in  order 
to  gain  simplicity  in  explanation,  that  in  effect  nothing  is 
explained.  The  decision-making  framework  does  not  do  this, 
but  the  bypassing  of  "because  of"  motivations  remains  a 
matter  to  be  studied  rather  than  assumed. 

Snyder's  discussion  of  motivation  can,  I  think,  lead 
to  conclusions  which  are  not  psychologically  valid. 
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Following  his  procedures,  it  would  appear  that  if  one  could 
explain  a  decision  on  the  basis  of  "in  order  to"  motives, 
one  could  also  conclude,  without  examination,  that  "because 
of"  motivations  did  not  influence  those  particular  actors, 
This  need  not  be  so,  since  the  decision-maker  may  be  acting 
in  accordance  with  group  processes  but  only  because  the 
resultant  outcomes  satisfy  his  inner  or  psychic  drives  or 
motivations.  Amato's  research  into  the  personality  types 
involved  in  foreign-policy  decisions,  for  example,  could 
suggest  that  the  militant  or  "hawk"  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  may  be  behaving  in  this  manner  to  con¬ 
form  to  his  Department's  notion  of  the  national  interest  or 

to  satisfy  personal  tendencies  of  authoritarianism  or  hos- 
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tility.  As  de  Rivera  comments: 


there  is  a  tendency  to  invoke  psychology  only  when  the 
abnormal  occurs.  ...  In  fact,  of  course,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  always  present;  and  a  correct  perception,  or 
a  particularly  creative  one  is  just  as  psychological 
and  reflects  individual  values  just  as  much  as  a 
distorted  view  of  reality.  .  .  .  One  danger  of  taking 

psychology  for  granted  is  the  danger  of  failing  to  see 
that  things  could  have  happened  differently  if  man 
had  behaved  differently  --  something  he  is  quite  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  when  he  achieves  an  awareness  of  his 
determinants » 60 


I  feel  that  little  needs  to  be  added  to  this  posi¬ 
tion;  however,  the  Snyder-supporter  may  argue  that  if  the 
decision  can  be  adequately  accounted  for  with  "in  order  to" 
motivations,  that  is  sufficient.  The  alternate  and  perhaps 
correct  information  relating  to  a  particular  decision-maker 
through  "because  of"  analysis  then  becomes  irrelevant. 
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Snyder,  himself,  would  reject  this  easy  way  out,  for  he  con¬ 
tinually  repeats  his  desire  to  construct  the  actual  defin¬ 
ition  of  the  situation  and  further  to  achieve  a  genuine 
explanation  of  the  decision.  In  establishing  a  theoreti¬ 
cally  complete  framework  "because  of"  motivation  must  be 
considered. 

(The  reader  may  have  noticed  that  a  distinction 
relevant  to  the  above  discussion  is  the  idea  of  conscious 
and  unconscious  motivations.  Snyder  does  not  give  this  mat¬ 
ter  the  attention  which  it  deserves;  however,  more  will  be 
said  of  this  later. ) 

To  continue  on  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  I 
now  intend  to  examine  an  article  by  S0  Verba,  "Assumptions 
of  Rationality  and  Non-Rationality  in  Models  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  System" . ^  This  article  is  considered  a  standard 
work  by  international  relations  theorists,  but  I  think  it 
indicates  what  I  wish  to  criticize  in  the  Snyder  approach. 

At  the  same  time  Verba  gives  some  extremely  insightful 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  group  processes  on  decision¬ 
making  —  specifically  appropriate  to  a  modified  "sociolog¬ 
ical  conception  of  personality"  that  Snyder  could  adopt. 

First  of  all,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
two  possible  ways  of  speaking  of  rationality.  There  is  the 
"rationality"  which  refers  to  a  method  of  reaching  a  decis¬ 
ion,  involving  the  weighing  of  alternatives,  the 
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consideration  of  outcomes,  and  the  decision  as  to  which 
course  of  action  best  satisfies  the  individual's  expecta¬ 
tions  or  "utilities".  This  concept  is  employed  as  a  guide 
or  standard  of  analysis  by  the  game-theorist,  by  the  econo¬ 
mist,  and  in  a  modified  fashion  by  the  social  scientist. 

However,  there  is  another  usage  of  rationality  or 
rational  which  I  believe  is  ambiguous  at  best.  Verba,  for 
example,  conceives  of  the  term  in  a  rough  psychological 
fashion  to  describe  behavior  which  is  based  on  "cool  and 
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clear-headed  means-ends  calculation".  "Rational",  "con¬ 
scious",  and  "logical"  are  synonymous  adjectives  for  decis¬ 
ions  motivated  by  unemotional  "objective"  considerations „ 
The  individual  actor  has  no  psychic  influences  or  motiva¬ 
tions.  Conversely,  "non-rational " ,  "non-logical " ,  and 
"unconscious"  motivations  are  "inf luence [s ]  acting  upon  the 
decision-maker  of  which  he  is  unaware  and  which  he  would 

not  consider  legitimate  influence [s]  upon  his  decision  if 
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he  were  aware  of  [them]."  Verba  introduces  even  more 
terminology  by  distinguishing  between  appropriate  and  inap¬ 
propriate  motives,  the  latter  referring  to  any  personal 

drives  or  ambitions  which  do  not  further  the  collective 
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goal  of  the  group  or  nation 0 

Converting  this  phraseology  to  that  of  Snyder,  the 
"in  order  to"  motives  would  correspond  to  the  logical  and 
appropriate;  while  Verba  would  regard  "because  of"  motives 
as  non-logical,  non-rational,  and  inappropriate 0  He  could 
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not,  however,  equate  "because  of "motivation  with  unconscious 
motivations  and  here  the  comparison  fails.  Indeed,  if  any¬ 
thing  becomes  evident,  it  is  that  neither  author  has  formu¬ 
lated  a  clear  conceptual  format.  Verba' s  notions  of  the 
rational  and  non-rational  break  down  on  the  same  point  as 
did  Snyder's  conceptions,  i.e.,  the  presence  of  unconscious 
influences  on  the  decision. 

Continuing  with  Verba 's  argument  for  a  moment  to 

illustrate  his  difficulties;  his  first  hypothesis  is  that 

the  more  involvement  a  decision-maker  has  with  foreign- 

policy  decisions,  the  more  evident  and  influential  will  be 

his  unconscious  and  non-logical  motivations.^  (This 

appears  correct,  if  only  in  the  elementary  logical  sense  of 

stating  that  increased  opportunities  generally  should  entail 

a  proportional  increase  in  instances  of  specific  behaviors.) 

Then  Verba  goes  on  to  suggest  that  with  more  information, 

more  time,  and  more  skill  the  decision-maker's  non-rational, 

non-logical  motivations  will  enter  the  situation  to  a  les- 
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ser  and  lesser  extent.  But  this  does  not  follow  since  to 
Verba  the  term  "non-logical"  means  the  same  as  "uncon¬ 
scious".  Certainly  factors  such  as  increased  information 
and  skill  make  it  less  likely  that  decisions  will  be 
reached  on  the  basis  of  personal  opinion  in  the  absence  of 
facts  or  capabilities.  However,  the  addition  or  deletion 
of  any  conscious  factors  in  no  way  affects  the  activity 
of  unconscious  motivations  or  drives  --  in  fact,  this  is 
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the  essential  meaning  of  "unconscious".  Verba 's  reasoning 
is  parallel  to  Snyder's  relegation  of  "because  of"  motiva¬ 
tions  to  a  residual  category.  Both  are  attempting  to 
explain  away  difficult  problems  of  motivational  analysis. 

The  discussion  here  may  be  strengthened  by  a  rele¬ 
vant  and  practical  example.  Holsti's  study  of  Dulles  defin¬ 
itely  indicated  that  a  decision-maker  can  possess  great 
amounts  of  information,  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  nearly 
every  resource  possibly  helpful  to  a  reasoned  and  "rational" 

(in  Verba' s  sense)  decision;  and  yet  still  be  significantly 
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influenced  by  unconscious  and  inappropriate  motivations, 
Dulles'  perceptions  were  warped,  his  judgement  in  cases  was 
faulty,  and  his  experts'  advice  went  unheeded.  Granted 
that  this  represents  an  exceptional  instance,  it  still 
explicitly  demonstrates  that  the  foreign  policy  analyst  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  unconscious,  non-logical,  inappropriate,  or 
idiosyncratic  type  of  variable  when  devising  a  framework 
for  decisional  analysis. 

It  appears  that  the  best  approach  to  take  at  pre¬ 
sent  is  to  first  clarify  the  conceptualization  of  motiva¬ 
tion  —  the  "in  order  to"  and  "because  of"  distinction 
does  not  seem  either  viable  or  clear.  Besides  the  diffi¬ 
culties  mentioned  immediately  above,  there  was  also  the 
possibility  of  confusing  the  sociological  and  psychological 
which  could  lead  to  levels-of-analysis  problems „  What  I 
would  suggest  is  that  Snyder  divide  his  personality 
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variables  into  conscious  and  unconscious  motivations „  After 

this ,  he  should  further  break  up  the  former  category  into 

two  sub-categories  —  the  group-oriented  and  the  individual- 
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oriented  types  of  conscious  motivation.  The  way  would  now 
be  clear  for  Snyder  to  emphasize  a  "sociological  conception 
of  personality" ,  but  it  would  be  clear  that  he  was  speaking 
of  only  one  type  of  motivation  —  namely  the  conscious, 
group-oriented  —  without  dismissing  the  other  possibili¬ 
ties  . 


Verba' s  discussion  of  the  operation  of  group  pro¬ 
cesses  in  decision-making  is  indeed  excellent  and  provides 
a  clear  consolidation  of  what  I  term  the  group-oriented  and 
personal-oriented  motivations.  Verba  suggests  that  the 
interaction  of  the  group  serves  as  a  "filtering  process" 
which  screens  or  inhibits  the  individual  actor's  idiosyn¬ 
cratic  drives  from  becoming  determinants  of  any  foreign- 
policy  decision. 

Insofar  as  a  decision  is  made  within  a  group  context 
in  which  the  individual's  decision  or  attitude  is 
visible  to  others  the  opportunity  for  a  decision  or 
attitude  to  perform  personality-oriented  functions 
will  be  limited.7® 

Each  person  may  have  both  individual  and  group  motivations; 
but  when  these  are  brought  into  action  with  those  of 
others,  usually  all  but  the  "lowest  common  demominator" , 
in  this  case  the  group-oriented  motivations,  are  rejected 
as  decisional  influences.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  way  in 
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which  to  understand  Snyder's  argument  on  motivation 0 

The  presence  of  a  dominant  leader  in  any  group  will 

tend  to  result  in  the  decisions  of  that  body  exhibiting  an 

indication  of  his  personality  variables.  Verba  argues 0  He 

furthers  this  line  of  thought  by  stating  that  if  all  the 

members  of  a  group  are  individually  motivated  in  a  peculiar 

or  idiosyncratic  fashion,  then  the  decisions  of  that  group 

will  tend  to  show  an  exaggerated  effect  of  this  "personal- 
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lty"  factor.  Dulles'  singular  effect  on  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  would  support  the  first  proposi¬ 
tion;  while  the  accumulation  of  a  group  of  psychotic  and 
hostile  personalities  has  been  offered  as  a  possible  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  extermination  practices  of  Hitler's  selected 
advisors  and  organizations.  Both  of  these  arguments  once 

again  indicate  that  the  decision-making  analyst  cannot  dis- 
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miss  the  examination  of  other  types  of  motivations 0 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  use  of  the  words 
rational,  non-rational ,  and  irrational  is  best  avoided  in 
a  discussion  of  motivation 0  The  association  of  these  terms 
with  the  psychological  traits  of  any  individual  decision¬ 
maker  introduces  confusion  and  tends  to  imply  abnormalities 
or  peculiarities  to  those  motivations  which  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  group's  foreign  policy  goals. 

D.  Rationality 

After  dismissing  the  value  of  applying  any  psycho¬ 
logical  notion  of  "rational",  such  as  Verba  uses,  to 
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foreign  policy  decision-making,  the  reader  may  doubt  if  any 
purpose  will  be  served  by  continuing  discussion  on  the 
topico  However,  as  noted  previously,  two  distinct  concepts 
of  rationality  are  possible;  and  it  is  therefore  the  alter¬ 
native,  but  more  basic  notion,  which  will  now  be  consid¬ 
ered.  "Rational"  will  refer  to  an  ideal  type  of  decision¬ 
maker  who  behaves  in  a  certain  pre-ordained  fashion  in  any 
situation o  Thus,  the  economic  or  game  theory  analyst  util¬ 
izes  the  conception  of  the  rational  actor  as  an  assumption 
on  which  to  base  ideal  results  or  calculate  maximum  possi¬ 
ble  outcomes. 

Expanding  on  this  principle  of  rationality,  Edwards 
in  speaking  of  the  theoretical  "economic  man"  designates 
three  assumptions c  First  of  all,  the  actor  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  complete  information  as  to  his  alternative  courses 
of  action  and  their  respective  outcomes.  This  gives  rise 
to  the  second  assumption,  namely  that  man  is  infinitely 
sensitive  to  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  about  him; 
and  thirdly  to  the  postulate  that  he  can  order  all  these 
available  outcomes  into  a  series  of  preferences,  invari¬ 
ably  choosing  that  one  which  maximizes  his  expected  gain, 
i.e.,  expected  "utility".  The  final  two-part  notion  is 
the  most  important;  indeed  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "rationality"  assumptions  For  decision-making  pur¬ 
poses,  however,  the  more  inclusive  set  of  conditions  is 
most  common.  Social  scientists,  particularly  Herbert 
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Simon,  have  modified  the  conception  of  "maximizing  behavior" 
into  one  of  "satisfying  behavior"  in  order  to  apply  ration¬ 
ality  to  more  realistic  situations 0  Simon “s  theory  con¬ 
ceives  of  a  "bounded  rationality"  where  the  individual  con¬ 
siders  all  information  available  to  him,  attempts  some 
ordering  of  preferences,  and  then  selects  that  option  which 

provides  a  "good  enough"  or  best  possible  result  under  the 
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conditions  present „ 

Both  Edwards  and  Simon  have,  in  effect,  constructed 
model  actors  with  prescribed  behavior  patterns.  The  theo¬ 
retician  regards  the  rational  decision-maker  as  an  ideal 
type  or  paradigm  for  analytical  purposes  only,  Using  this 
model  actor,  he  can  predict  events  on  the  basis  of  static 
environmental  conditions  and  not  have  to  involve  himself 
with  variables  such  as  human  interaction  or  personal  idio- 
syncracies.  As  Kaplan  comments,  the  ideal  type  represents 

"the  perfect  specimen"  or  "the  terminus  of  any  ordering" 
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or  classif icationD  It  follows  that  after  having  concep¬ 

tualized  the  rational  decision-maker,  the  researcher  then 
proceeds  to  study  the  deviations  from  this  standard  which 
are  exhibited  in  reality „ 

A  further  aspect  of  the  rationality  model  is  its 
use  as  a  typical  representative  of  a  large  class  of  indi¬ 
vidual  units,  thus  allowing  generalizations  across  broad 
categories.  The  economist,  for  example,  regards  "economic 
man"  as  a  specimen  consumer  and  upon  this  fundamental 
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assumption  constructs  his  models  and  theories  of  the  market 
economy.  However,  other  writers  do  not  realize  the  specific 
and  particular  conditions  surrounding  such  usage  and  conse¬ 
quently  misconceive  of  "rationality " -speaking  of  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  a  collective  entity.  This  is  similar  to  the  previous 
discussion  on  group  motivation,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
group  rationality  is  not  a  viable  concept.  In  international 
relations,  those  analysts  who  personify  or  reify  the  nation 
state  continue  to  speak  of  rational  foreign  policies,  right 
and  wrong  decisions  and  so  on0  Such  notions  have  no  opera¬ 
tional  foundation  and  should  be  avoided.  Renouvin  and 
Duroselle  pursue  the  argument,  attempting  to  suggest  some 
method  of  analyzing  a  rational,  national  foreign  policy. 
Their  conclusion,  however,  reinforces  my  opinion  that  "rat¬ 
ionality"  is  not  applicable  to  this  topic 0 


We  may  experimentally  conclude,  then,  that  in  foreign 
policy  decisions,  .  .  .  the  notion  of  a  decision 6 s 
rationality  is  completely  relative.  The  best  decision 
is  not  necessarily  one  where  the  decision  maker  sought 
to  act  rationally.  The  main  thing  is  success,  and  one 
can  succeed  by  luck,  by  chance,  by  virtue  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  an  unforeseen  element  (for  instance,  an 
error  by  the  opponent) „  The  rational  attitude  is,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  play  all  one's  cards,  but  ulti¬ 
mately,  at  the  moment  of  decision,  it  is  sometimes  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  able  to  dare,  to  risk,  to  take  a  chance.76 


Centering  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  on  foreign 
policy  decision-making,  and  the  use  of  rationality  strictly 
as  a  referent  to  individual  decision-makers.  Verba' s  work  on 
this  subject  again  becomes  relevant.  He  clearly  states  that 
the  rationality  model  is  a  simplification  which  facilitates 
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the  analysis  of  decision-making  by  allowing  one  to  "consider 

77 

all  decision-makers  to  be  alike."  Specific  rules  describe 

the  behavior  of  the  individuals  involved,  and  dictate 

exactly  which  variables  are  to  be  considered  and  which  can 

be  avoided.  Significantly,  the  use  of  the  rational  actor 

allows  the  analyst  to  ignore  all  psychological  or  idiosyn- 

7  8 

cratic  aspects  of  the  decision-makers.  This  follows  from 
the  fact  that  everyone  is  assumed  to  respond  in  exactly  the 
same  manner;  ruling  out  any  variables  which  would  introduce 
particularly  unique  perceptions  or  motivations. 

However,  Verba  does  admit  of  difficulties  in  apply¬ 
ing  rationality  models  to  foreign  policy  decision-making. 

Some  of  his  modifications  correspond  to  those  of  Simon's 
mentioned  earlier.  They  point  out  that  no  human  being  can 
ever  perceive  or  evaluate  total  environmental  information; 
thus  changing  one's  focus  from  the  "best  alternative"  to  "an 
adequate  alternative"  in  the  presence  of  conflicting  situ- 
ations  and  preferences.  Rationality  models  further  impose 
unrealistic  distinctions  between  the  means  and  ends  in  any 
decision  context;  Verba  cites  Lindblom  and  others  who  main¬ 
tain  that  no  precise  separation  can  be  made  within  the  human 

8  0 

mind  concerning  values,  goals,  and  modes  of  activity. 

Perhaps  more  significantly,  policy  decisions  in  international 
relations  are  made  by  a  group  and  not  an  individual.  This, 
once  again,  raises  the  problem  of  the  "mystique  of  wholes", 
and  Verba  admits  that  arriving  at  a  value  ordering  and  pref¬ 
erence  indication  for  a  group  is  virtually  "logically 
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impossible . " 

The  combination  of  these  objections  with  those  of 
Renouvin  and  Duroselle,  who  maintained  that  any  notion  of 
rationality  was  merely  relative  to  the  observer,  his  nation, 
and  his  personality,  has  caused  most  foreign  policy  analysts 
to  attempt  to  operate  without  any  conceptions  as  to  either 
rationality  or  irrationality „  For  example,  the  Stanford 
studies  on  World  War  I  stated: 

We  suspect  rationality  and  irrationality  ...  of  being 
generally  subjective  concepts  and  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  their  criteria  differing  across  time, 
across  cultures,  and  even  across  classes  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  We  are  looking  for  consistency  and  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  [decision-making 

Thus,  other  concepts  are  being  substituted  for  rational¬ 
ity  --  North  and  his  group  used  consistency  —  Fagen  feels 
that  one  should  speak  of  calculated  and  emotion  "styles"  of 

O  O 

decision-making.  However,  Snyder  argues  that  the  notion 
may  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

My  own  feeling  is  that,  on  balance,  decision-making 
needs  a  phenomenological  approach.  Hence  no  rational 
actor  is  assumed  in  the  present  scheme  and  the  obser¬ 
ver's  criteria  are  not  imposed  on  the  actor 

Two  reasons  are  really  involved  in  this  single 
statement.,  First  of  all,  Snyder  wishes  to  avoid  an  intru¬ 
sion  by  the  observer  into  the  situation  —  the  use  of  a 
rationality  model  would  involve  not  only  the  implementation 
of  assumptions  by  the  analyst  but  also  the  use  of  his 
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judgement  in  concluding  whether  or  not  a  particular  behavior 
was  rational  given  the  decision-maker's  values  and  goals. 
Secondly,  by  adopting  a  phenomenological  approach,  Snyder 
has  specifically  rejected  any  structuring  of  the  situation 
by  other  than  the  decision-maker  himself,  A  rationality 
model  would  impose  a  means-ends  analysis  on  decision-making 
studies,  ignoring  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  actor's 
definition  of  the  situation  is  not  performed  in  this  fash¬ 
ion. 


However,  in  the  consideration  of  the  observer- 
participant  distinction  above,  I  pointed  out  that  Snyder  is 
unrealistic  in  maintaining  that  no  assumptions  or  models  of 
any  kind  be  used  in  decision-making  analysis.  An  observer 
is  automatically  involved  in  any  study,  and  it  was  argued 
that  it  is  methodologically  impossible  for  him  not  to  use 
some  minimal  behavioral  model  to  structure  his  investiga- 
tion.  The  Sprouts  carry  this  point  further  by  maintain¬ 
ing  that  not  only  must  there  be  some  model  of  behavior,  but 
that  this  guide  necessarily  involves  at  least  three  types 
of  assumptions  —  assumptions  as  to  motivation,  as  to  the 
actor's  knowledge,  and  as  to  his  selection  of  an  alterna- 

O  /T 

tive.  I  am  prepared  to  argue  that  Snyder  unobtrusively 
inserts  these  features  into  his  theoretical  framework,  and 
further  that  his  behavioral  model  closely  approximates  one 
suggested  by  the  Sprouts  —  designated  a  model  of  "common- 

sense  probablism" . °  The  reader  should  note  that  I  am 
attempting  to  evolve  a  strategy  which  will  bolster  rather 
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than  denegrate  Snyder's  decision-making  schema.  This  may 
involve  taking  the  Sprouts'  model  past  the  point  they  wish 
to  argue,  but  I  feel  it  is  useful  in  indicating  that  some 
model  is  fundamental  to  Snyder's  work.  Furthermore,  this 
model  should  be  made  explicito 

The  Sprouts  state  that: 


A  familiar  version  of  behavioral  model,  derived 
largely,  one  suspects,  from  classical  economics, 
might  be  called  "commonsense  probablism" □  In  this 
ubiquitous  but  rarely  articulated  model,  men  are 
presumed  to  be  predominantly  acquisitive ,  adequately 
knowledgeable ,  and  generally  rational . (italics  mine) 


Going  a  bit  further  into  the  third  notion,  which  is  central 
to  our  present  concern;  what  is  implied  by  rational  is  some 
sort  of  means-ends  analysis  subject  to  the  knowledge  and 
capabilities  of  the  decision-maker.  In  concluding  this 
description  of  "commonsense  probablism",  the  authors  intro¬ 
duce  a  final,  essential  condition^ 


Built  into  commonsense  probablism  is  the  implicit 
assumption  that  the  actor  upon  the  field,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  analyst  who  observes  (or  researches)  from  the 
sideline  both  perceive  and  evaluate  the  milieu  of  the 
actor  in  substantially  the  same  way. 90 


Now  given  this  outline,  it  appears  to  me  that  Snyder 
employs  just  such  a  minimal  notion  of  a  behavioral  model  in 
his  writing o  Regarding  the  first  premise  of  acquisitiveness, 
I  think  this  corresponds  to  Snyder's  comment  that  behavior 
is  purposeful  --  "activities  are  more  or  less  explicitly 
motivated  and  behavior  is  not  random."  As  to  being 
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knowledgeable,  I  must  confess  that  I  could  not  find  any 

explicit  statement  in  the  decision-making  framework  to  this 

end.  However,  given  the  material  which  Snyder  does  present, 

plus  the  fact  that  he  is  concerned  with  the  activities  of  a 

national  elite,  i.e.,  foreign  policy  officials,  I  think  this 

92 

assumption  may  be  accepted.  And  finally,  although  Snyder  is 
adamant  in  denying  a  rational  model,  his  several  discussions 
of  the  "discrimination  and  relating  of  objects",  the  "defin¬ 
ition  of  goals",  the  "attachment  of  significance",  and  the 
use  of  "standards  of  acceptability"  as  well  as  the  idea  that 

"choice  involves  valuation  and  evaluation,  0  „  „  [w] eights 
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and  priorities  are  then  assigned  to  alternative  projects"  , 

evidence  the  hidden  assumption  that  the  decision-maker  is 
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"generally  rational" «  With  this  final  point  I  would  again 

repeat  that  Snyder  appears  to  have  a  model  of  commonsense 

probabilism  in  his  framework  that  should  be  made  more 
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explicit  in  providing  guidelines  to  the  researcher. 
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SECTION  III 


Snyder's  ambition  was  not  just  to  devise  a  decision¬ 
making  model  which  was  theoretically  sophisticated  and  pre¬ 
cise,  but  to  see  his  method  of  analysis  applied  to  the  study 
of  actual  foreign  policy  decisions 0  Section  III  is  designed 
to  examine  to  what  extent  Snyder  was  successful  in  achieving 
this  latter  goal,  in  other  words,  to  discover  the  opera¬ 
tional  properties  of  his  concepts  and  the  testability  of  his 
hypotheses 0  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  not 
only  at  those  case  studies  which  have  already  utilized  the 
decision-making  approach,  but  also  to  estimate  the  "poten¬ 
tial"  which  rests  in  Snyder's  schema  on  which  future  studies 
may  be  based.  Briefly,  the  argument  presented  will  follow 
these  lines:  An  application  of  the  original  author's  cri¬ 
teria  to  their  own  work  exposes  some  serious  short-comings 
in  the  decision-making  framework  as  set  out  in  the  1954 
monograph 0  Given  these  limitations,  how  successful  have 
Snyder  and  particularly  Paige  been  in  their  work  on  the 
United  States'  decision  in  1950  to  enter  the  Korean  War?"*" 
Indeed,  a  more  important  issue  becomes  the  entire  question 
of  the  case  study  and  its  relation  to  decision-making 
theory.  Here  problems  of  comparability  and  generalization 
require  consideration .  And  lastly,  I  will  attempt  to  illu¬ 
strate  one  way  in  which  Snyder's  framework  might  be 
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adjusted  so  as  to  make  it  more  useful  and  operational  for 
the  foreign  policy  investigator 0 

Considerable  confusion  later  on  can  be  avoided  by 
now  making  a  brief  digression  to  dispense  with  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  Snyder  is  talking  about  international  relations 
as  a  whole.  Except  for  several  comments  very  near  the 
beginning  of  their  writings,  it  has  been  apparent  that 

attention  is  restricted  to  intranational  decision-making 
2  ... 

situations.  Certainly,  it  is  hoped  that  after  numerous 
studies,  conclusions  may  be  derived  indicating  that  differ¬ 
ent  states  formulate  their  foreign  policies  in  certain  sim¬ 
ilar  or  dissimilar  fashions.  However,  this  cross-national 
theorizing  can  in  no  way  be  equated  with  the  international 
interaction  of  nation  states.  Rosenau  argues  a  more 
subtle  and  valid  point,  I  think,  when  he  maintains  that 
Snyder's  focus  is  actually  only  on  one  facet  of  foreign 
policy  theory  making  —  namely  that  particular  small  dura¬ 
tion  of  time  and  official  organization  environment  during 
which,  and  in  which,  a  single  issue  is  given  a  precise 
response.  This  does  not  correspond  to  research  on  a 
national  foreign  policy  per  se f  since  the  development  of 
the  decision  inputs  and  the  implementation  and  outcome  of 
the  chosen  course  of  action  are  never  dealt  with.  Policy¬ 
making  is  not  composed  of  one  discrete  instant,  but  rather 
of  a  series  of  decisions  each  dependent  for  its  solution 
on  the  outcome  of  the  previous  one.  (Thus,  Rosenau  maintains 
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that  "feedback"  variables  are  essential  --  but  they  do  not 
enter  Snyder's  plan.^  He  states  on  two  occasions; 

It  seems  insufficient  to  describe  foreign  policy  solely 
in  decisional  terms 0  The  central  unit  of  action  is  too 
multi-dimensional  to  be  seen  merely  as  a  choice  that 
officials  make  among  conflicting  alternatives, ^ 

As  the  concept  of  decision-making  has  developed  in  for¬ 
eign  policy  research,  it  refers  to  activity  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  moment  in  time  and  does  not  allow  for  the 
sequential  nature  of  the  behavior  that  initiates, 
sustains,  and  terminates  foreign  policy  efforts 06 

Without  continuing  on  into  an  exploration  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  Rosenau  conception  of  foreign  policy  and 
his  uses  of  decision-making,  I  think  one  must  accept  his 
limitation  of  the  Snyder  framework.^  Therefore,  during  the 
duration  of  the  discussion,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
operationalization,  or  application,  of  decision-making  is 
relevant  only  to  the  actual  activity  of  selecting  a  course 
of  action o 

The  initial  1954  version  of  the  decision-making 
approach  was  variously  labelled  "a  frame  of  reference",  "a 

g 

conceptual  scheme",  or  "an  interpretative  scheme".  All 
these  terms  were  to  suggest  that  Snyder  and  his  co-authors 
were  attempting  to  construct  a  framework  which  departed 
from  the  inert  formulations  of  previous  writers.  Decision¬ 
making  as  defined  by  Snyder  was  to  have  the  ability  to  be 
active  and  dynamic  in  its  promotion  of  research,  which  in 
turn  was  to  promote  modifications  in  the  original  theory 0 
As  was  pointed  out,  "an  interpretative  scheme"  is  an 
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exercise  in  effective  and  explicit  conceptualization,  which 
must  meet  "three  kinds  of  tests:  operational,  predictive, 
and  efficiency."^  This  means  that  a  mere  listing  of  rele¬ 
vant  variables  involved  in  decision-making  is  not  adequate; 
"hypothetical  links  among  variables  must  be  located  or  pre¬ 
ferably  spelt  out  in  some  detail.  Obviously,  Snyder  was 

most  interested  in  the  application  of  his  work  to  foreign 
policy  research. 

However,  the  resultant  decision-making  format  did  not 
meet  its  authors'  own  standards.  Their  monograph  was 
essentially  a  bare  enumeration  of  many  variables;  no  attempt 
being  made  to  suggest  connections,  weights,  priorities,  or 
relationships  among  the  isolated  factors.  Snyder  neglected 
exactly  that  aspect  of  his  work  which  would  have  provided 
the  stepping-stone,  so  to  speak,  to  its  implementation  in 
actual  case  studies.  Little  concern  was  shown  for  the  met¬ 
hods  and  means  of  operationalizing  the  key  concepts,  such 
as  the  "definition  of  the  situation";  furthermore,  the 
writers  tended  to  emphasize  certain  issues  more  than 
others  —  leaving  a  finished  product  which  is  alternately 
sophisticated  and  rough  or  crude,  As  Rosenau  critically 
points  out,  the  decision-making  approach  was  built  around 
three  sets  of  environmental  factors  (internal,  external, 

and  decision-making);  however,  only  one  —  the  decision- 

11 

making  setting  itself  —  was  given  adequate  attention. 

The  domestic  and  foreign  influences  upon  foreign  policy 


formulation  were  passed  over  too  quickly 0 
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This  major  criticism  of  Snyder's  framework  has  been 

expressed  and  discussed  to  the  extent  that  is  generally 

accepted  as  fact  rather  than  argument 0  Among  others  McClosky, 

Hoffman,  Rosenau,  and  Singer  have  all  taken  virtually  the 
12 

same  stand0  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  comments  was 
Snyder's  admission,  when  writing  in  the  preface  to  Paige's 
book,  that 


there  were  two  serious  weaknesses  among  others  which 
bear  acknowledgement  here:  (1)  the  basic  factors  (in 

the  technical  sense,  variables)  postulated  to  exert 
influence  on  the  process  and  outcome  of  decisions  were 
not  spelled  out  precisely  enough  to  permit  the  investi¬ 
gator  to  identify  referents  in  the  real  world;  (2)  no 
hypotheses  linking  the  variables  were  stated,  and 
therefore  no  bases  for  prediction  existed  and  no  explan¬ 
ation  —  even  post  hoc  --  was  possible  without  further 
operations  implied  by  the  scheme  but  certainly  not  set 
forth  in  the  initial  version. 


Further  examples  and  supporting  quotations  would,  I  think, 
soon  come  to  belabor  the  obvious 0  What  is  more  germane  and 
valuable  is  a  consideration  as  to  what  precisely  precipitated 
this  state  of  affairs. 

Any  inquiry  aimed  at  achieving  explanation  and/or 
prediction  involves  what  is  known  to  the  social  scientist  as 
independent  and  dependent  variables.  Put  as  simply  as  possi¬ 
ble,  this  means  that  there  will  be  certain  factors,  or  pre- 
behavioral  characteristics,  taken  as  the  focii  of  examination 
(the  independent  variables)  which  the  investigator  regards  as 
the  determinants  of  the  events  of  behavior  (the  dependent 
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variable)  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  purpose  of 
research,  therefore,  is  to  construct  the  linkages  between 
the  observed  variations  in  the  independent  variables  and  the 
resulting  changes  introduced  in  the  dependent  variables.  It 
is  essential,  however,  that  these  analytical  categories  be 
specified;  since  without  their  clear  delineation,  the  ana¬ 
lyst  has  no  foundation  upon  which  to  even  commence  an  exam¬ 
ination.  McClosky  points  out  that  Snyder,  in  his  obsession 
for  the  inclusion  of  every  possible  variable,  has  neglected 
to  indicate  how  or  which  factors  are  to  be  taken  as  indepen¬ 
dent  variables  so  that  specific  changes  or  alterations  in 

them  may  be  related  to  subsequent  differences  in  decisional 
14 

behavior  0 

Marion  Levy  expresses  the  same  argument  by  accusing 
Snyder  of  committing  the  "fallacy  of  the  abandoned  model" 
continuing  to  note  that 

so  well  aware  were  Professor  Snyder  and  his  associates 
of  all  things  that  could  influence  decision-making 
that  practically  all  the  fat  that  had  been  cut  off  the 
problem  by  focusing  on  decision-making  was  brought 
back  by  the  realization  that  there  was  nothing  that 
ever  happened  on  any  level  of  generality  that  was  not 
in  some  way  relevant  to  decision-making . 15 

I  would  maintain  that  if  decision-making  is  to  be  operation¬ 
alized,  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  choose  and  discrim¬ 
inate  among  the  myriad  of  possible  variables,  selecting  for 
study  several  which  appear  to  account  for  the  most  "variance" 
or  change  in  the  foreign  policy  selection  process.  Levy 
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comments,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  that  any  investigation  can 

1 6 

cope  effectively  with  only  six  independent  variables. 
Presumably,  a  theory  containing  more  (of  course,  a  better 
phrase  would  be  "containing  a  great  number  of")  variables 
has  not  been  adequately  inter-related  and  refined  to  support 
actual  research.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  Snyder* s 
decision-making  framework,  as  evidenced  in  the  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  Korea  decision 0 

Specifically  looking  at  these  case  studies,  Snyder 

and  Paige  produced  their  first  work  in  1958,  which  was  not 

followed  until  1968  by  the  more  comprehensive  examination 

17 

in  Paige's  book  The  Korean  Decision.  In  these  studies  the 
majority  of  the  possible  variables  listed  in  the  conceptual 
scheme  were  not  examinedo  Very  little,  if  any,  attention 
was  given  to  the  influence  of  Snyder's  external  setting, 
i.e.,  the  effects  of  opinions,  influences,  and  pressures 
from  other  countries.  As  far  as  the  internal  setting  was 
concerned,  Paige,  restricting  his  analysis  to  that  small 
number  of  people  in  the  decisional  unit,  appears  to  have 
considered  really  only  a  sampling  of  newspaper  editorials, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  select  decision-makers  per¬ 
ceived  these.  In  The  Korean  Decision  the  unit  of  observa¬ 
tion  itself  was  very  small  and  was  dominated  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  one  man  —  the  president.  Even  under  these  limited 
conditions,  it  was  found  necessary  for  reasons  of  data 
availability  and  access,  to  make  broad  assumptions 
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especially  about  personality  type  variables.  Snyder  and 

Paige  left  out  these  factors  altogether,  while  Paige  took  as 

motivational  indicators  only  explicitly  expressed  "value" 

statements o  (By  this,  he  meant  actual  comments  as  to 

1 8 

desired  goals  and  means.) 

Possibly  the  most  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
operationalizing  the  "definition  of  the  situation" ,  for  as 
Snyder  and  Paige  noted  "this  concept  was  not  operational  as 
formulated  because  there  were  no  clear  guidelines  for  coding 

I  Q 

data  in  terms  of  it."  And  yet  it  is  exactly  this  notion 

which  is  the  key  to  the  Snyder  framework.  In  both  studies, 

it  proved  necessary  to  specify  a  priori  guidelines  which  the 

analyst  could  use  in  selecting  and  assessing  situational 

material.  Another  important  point  is  that,  in  keeping  with 

my  previous  argument,  Paige  organized  his  research  around  an 

20 

independent  variable  —  the  crisis  situation.  Borrowing 

21 

largely  from  the  work  of  C;Fc  Hermann,  the  various  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  crisis,  "short  time  period",  "seriousness  of 
the  event",  and  "surprise",  served  as  the  basis  for  propo¬ 
sitions  or  hypotheses,  which  in  turn  provided  direction  and 
purpose  to  the  actual  analysis  of  decision-making.  As  I 
maintained  before,  some  ordering  conception,  some  notion  of 
independent  variable,  is  prerequisite  to  the  application  of 
Snyder's  framework  to  foreign  policy 0  Referring  now  partic¬ 
ularly  to  Paige's  work,  given  the  numerous  shortcomings  of 
the  conceptual  scheme  and  the  resultant  restrictive 
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assumptions  introduced  into  the  investigation,  the  largest 
portion  of  The  Korean  Decision  may  be  classified  as  an  his¬ 
torical  reconstruction  --  not  a  study  in  the  "why"  of 
decision-making.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  text  is 
devoted  to  narrative  and  background,,  Only  in  those  areas 
where  Paige  advances  and  tests  propositions  about  behavior 
in  foreign  policy  crises  situations  does  this  study  approach 
the  original  ideas  of  Snyder „ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  should  be  careful  to 

keep  this  criticism  of  Paige  in  the  proper  perspective,,  The 

focus  of  our  discussion  has  been  on  the  degree  to  which  it 

was  possible  to  operationalize  Snyder's  framework,  and  it 

was  seen  that  problems  which  were  first  noted  theoretically, 

i.e.,  the  lack  of  hypotheses,  for  instance,  appeared  as  a 

hindrance  to  practical  research  as  well.  In  its  own  right, 

The  Korean  Decision  evidences  conscientious  scholarship  and 

careful  analysis.  It  is  much  better  to  admit,  as  Paige  did, 

that  he  could  not  handle  Snyder “s  scheme,  and  then  proceed 

to  use  those  portions  he  could,  than  to  attempt  to  "squeeze" 

data  into  a  model  which  was  not  suitable  or  comprehensive c 

Although  it  is  doubtful  if  either  Snyder  or  Paige  would 

wish  to  acknowledge  this  point,  I  feel  Paige's  work  can  be 

grouped  with  that  growing  body  of  literature  on  "crisis 

22 

decision-making" . 

The  consideration  of  the  few  instances  where 
Snyder's  framework  has  been  involved  naturally  leads  to 
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more  general  questions  concerning  any  case  study  in  foreign 
policy  decision-making,  both  during  the  past  and  in  the 
f uture o  A  possible  paradox  presents  itself  in  that  although 
a  general  theory  of  decision-making  depends  on  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  numerous  investigations  to  achieve  generalizations, 
each  individual  case  study  appears  to  be  moving  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  by  attempting  to  discover  the  unique 
aspects,  or  the  "why",  of  the  particular  decision.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  each  and  every  event  possesses  distinctive  features; 
and  therefore,  if  every  case  study  exhaustively  sets  forth 
to  delineate  them  all,  little  of  a  more  general  nature  will 
be  accomplished,,  The  answer  to  the  situation,  simply  put  by 

Snyder,  is  to  stop  concentrating  on  differences  and  start 

•  23 

looking  for,  and  at,  unif ormities c  On  a  more  theoretical 
plane,  what  is  implied  is  that  the  analyst  must  compare  and 
generalize  across  instances;  what  is  further  involved  prior 
to  this  is  the  establishment  of  some  a  priori  standards  or 
bases  on  which  to  construct  these  comparisons 0  However, 
this  is  exactly  where  the  Snyder  formulation  is  faulty,  in 
that  it  concentrates  on  inclusiveness  of  minute  variables 
rather  than  sacrificing  detail  to  allow  some  inter¬ 
relationships  to  be  set  up.  Snyder  refuses  to  allow  the 
validity  of  assumptions  or  guidelines  made  by  the  observer, 
and  these  will  contaminate  the  implementation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenological  point  of  view.  This  argument  then  becomes 
similar  to  that  earlier  expressed  concerning  the  necessity 
of  specifying  independent  variables  in  the  decision-making 
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framework „ 


To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  problems  of  compara¬ 
bility  and  case  studies,  which  are  common  to  all  social  sci¬ 
ence,  Singer,  for  example,  acknowledges  that  no  two  events 
are  " exactly  alike" ,  but  goes  on  to  state: 

That  need  not  deflect  us  though  since  similarity  need 
not  extend  to  every  attribute  of  the  subject  cases, 
but  only  those  which  concern  us  at  the  moment.  .  .  . 

The  question,  then,  is  how  we  can  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  similarity  among 
many  cases,  events,  or  conditions  to  permit  us  to 
generalize  across  such  cases. 24 

This  decision  as  to  the  possibility  of  generalization  can 
only  come  from  the  observer  and  the  assumptions  or  hypothe¬ 
ses  of  his  framework.  He  must  conceive  of  the  case  study 
approach  in  such  a  manner  that  he  realizes  just  how  far  he 
can  generalize  across  situations,  and  at  the  same  point,  how 
he  is  to  approach  the  study  of  the  apparent  differences. 
Taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  extensively:  Paige's  argu¬ 
ment  provides  an  excellent  summation  of  this  issue. 


In  constructing  and  in  interpreting  a  single  case 
there  are  several  persistent  problems  which  the  analyst 
must  solve  or  at  least  appreciate.  These  include  ques¬ 
tions  about:  (1)  the  boundaries  of  the  case  —  what  is 

to  be  included  or  excluded;  (2)  the  level  of  case  com¬ 
parability  to  be  sought  —  the  extent  to  which  the  case 
method  employed  will  permit  replication  and  comparison; 
(3)  the  representativeness  of  the  case  —  the  universe 
of  behaviors  to  which  the  case  findings  are  hypothesized 
to  apply;  and  (4)  the  adequacy  of  explanation  —  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  competing 
explanatory  hypotheses,  including  choices  among  inter¬ 
nationally  induced  and  externally  introduced  explana¬ 
tions  .  25 
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Snyder's  decision-making  framework  requires  refine¬ 
ment  with  the  additional  development  of  hypotheses  that  link 
up  different  variables,  which  are  generally  applicable  to 
numerous  situations,  and  which  can  be  tested  in  other  or 
succeeding  studies.  Snyder  and  Paige  further  suggest  that 
variables  themselves  should  be  consolidated  into  "typolo¬ 
gies"  which  would  reduce  and  structure  subsequent  analysis 
and  facilitate  the  greater  use  of  decision-making e 

However,  before  expanding  on  the  notion  of  the 
"typology",  a  short  detour  will  be  taken  to  raise  another 
issue  involved  in  the  application  of  Snyder's  schema  to  for¬ 
eign  policy  decisions o  No  solution  will  be  offered  to  this 
question,  but  I  feel  the  matter  is  of  significant  import  to 
be  brought  up„  Until  now,  consideration  has  been  implicitly 
restricted  to  case  studies  of  past  events,  and  hence,  the 
"explanation"  of  the  behaviors  involved.  But  Snyder  held 
that  a  satisfactory  "interpretative  scheme"  should  further 
allow  the  study  of  present  happenings,  and  thus,  the  "pre¬ 
diction"  of  foreign  policy  decisions This  raises  a  ser¬ 
ious  problemc  Is  the  decision-making  framework  restricted 
to  ex  post  facto  analysis,  i.e.,  of  past  events,  or  can  it 
be  developed  to  a  point  where  the  analyst  will  be  capable  of 
making  statements  about  future  events?  Presumably,  one 
answer  to  this  question  would  be  "yes";  accompanied  by  the 
argument  that  once  sufficient  numbers  of  foreign  policy 
decisions  are  studied,  patterns  and  trends  of  behavior  will 
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emerge,  allowing  the  analyst  to  project  these  findings  with 
"reasonable"  accuracy  onto  decisions  not  yet  formulated , ^ 
However,  the  Sprouts  argue  that  snyser's  adoption  of  the 
phenomenological  perspective  logically  prevents  any  but  ex 
post  facto  studies.  They  argue,  correctly  I  think,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  reconstruct  a  "definition  of  the  situation" 
before  the  fact,  since  this  is  essentially  dependent  on  the 
particular,  individual  decision-makers  involved  and  cannot 
be  anticipated.  "One  cannot  investigate  empirically  a 
decision  or  any  other  event  that  has  not  occurred.  So-called 
'probing  the  minds'  of  decision-makers  is  a  historical,  not 

OO  , 

a  predictive,  mode  of  analysis."^0  Given  this  reasoning,  if 
Snyder  wished  to  extend  his  theory  into  foreign  policy  pre¬ 
diction,  he  would  have  to  abandon  his  phenomenological  point 
of  view,  and  be  prepared  to  postulate  motivational  and  per¬ 
sonality  assumptions  operative  in  future  situations.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  no  real  attempt  will  be  made  to  resolve 
this  difficulty,  since  it  is  somewhat  peripheral  to  our  more 
general  concerns  regarding  detailed  definitional  problems 
concerning  the  distinction,  if  any,  between  "explanation" 
and  "prediction" 0  However,  the  matter  illustrates  an  addit¬ 
ional  problem  (to  those  mentioned  in  Section  II)  related  to 
the  operationalization  of  the  "definition  of  the  situation". 

Returning  to  the  previous  line  of  thought,  "typol¬ 
ogy"  is  a  concept  which,  if  developed,  would  considerably 
advance  the  applicability  of  Snyder's  scheme. 
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Essentially ,  a  typology  is  a  grouping  of  phenomena  or 
data  or  analytical  structures  according  to  assumed  or 
verified  common  properties e  Thus,  "factors"  which 
otherwise  have  unique  properties  of  different  proper¬ 
ties  can  be  considered  as  potentially  relatable  under 
limited  conditions 0  This  facilitates  the  search  for 
comparability  as  well  as  relationships s 29 

An  example  may  perhaps  better  indicate  what  is  involved,  and 
Hermann's  work  will  be  used  for  the  moment 0  A  typology 
involves  the  classification  or  ordering  of  variables  which 
have  a  common  property 0  Thus,  Hermann  developed  a  "typology 
of  situations"  by  consolidating  the  variables  of  time,  sur¬ 
prise,  and  importance  of  issue  into  a  compact  model  or 
schema,^  The  analyst  now  uses  the  notion  of  the  "type  of 
situation"  as  a  factor  in  decision-making,  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  to  separately  consider  time,  surprise,  and  importance 
as  individual  features  of  the  event,,  A  substantial  simpli¬ 
fication  of  investigation  results,  as  well  as  a  basis  upon 
which  the  researcher  can  compare  foreign  policy  decisions  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  took  place  in  similar  or  different 
"situations".  Referring  back  to  an  earlier  passage,  the 

typology  is  in  essence  an  enlarged  "independent  variable" 

•  .  .  31 

which  is  assumed  to  affect  the  decision-making  outcome. 

Increased  usage  of  typologies  by  foreign  policy  ana¬ 
lysts  would  definitely  solve  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  use  of  Snyder's  approach  on  case  studies »  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  inter-relating  "small"  variables  is  solved  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  typology,  i.ec,  a  number  of  them  in 
effect  make  up  the  typology.  Hypotheses  and  propositions 
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upon  which  to  base  analysis  are  immediately  suggested  as 
well  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  generalize  to  other 
decisional  studies „  Snyder's  goal  of  a  broad  foreign  policy 
theory  will  inevitably  have  to  be  based  on  numerous  typolo¬ 
gies. 


Another  advantage  of  the  typology  (speaking  now 
about  1954)  was  that  it  provided  a  so-called  "division  of 
labor"  in  foreign  policy  research,  breaking  up  a  vast 
expanse  of  material  into  manageable  portions  for  investi¬ 
gation.  Thus,  by  1969,  there  now  exists  a  number  of  well- 
developed  typologies  which  can  and  should  be  used  in  the 
more  general  research  Snyder  conceptualized.  Without  pro¬ 
viding  an  exhaustive  listing,  the  following  writers  have 
developed  models,  or  "independent  variables"  or  typologies 

in  the  foreign  policy  fields  Hermann,  of  course,  with  "sit- 

3  2 

uations" ;  and  Braybrooke  and  Lindblom  in  the  same  area, 

Fagen  with  "styles  of  decision-making",-^  the  Stanford  model 

34 

of  crises  analysis;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  typol¬ 
ogies,  that  of  d' Amato's  on  "personality  constructs  in  for- 

..  .  „  3  5 

eign  policy  . 

I  would  maintain  that  future  case  study  work  should 
be  based  on  the  use  of  these  combinations  of  variables. 

What  is  "lost"  to  Snyder  by  this  a  priori  structure  of  the 

analysis,  and  the  use  of  assumptions  by  an  observer,  is  more 
than  amply  compensated  for  by  the  increased  relevance  and 
generality  of  decision-making  findings  based  on  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  typologies. 
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CONCLUSION 


In  each  of  the  previous  sections,  Snyder's  foreign 
policy  theory  was  considered  from  a  different  perspective. 
Section  I  was  largely  descriptive  —  merely  setting  out 
the  basic  decision-making  assumptions  and  then  showing 
how  a  foreign  policy  schema  could  be  based  upon  this  foun¬ 
dation.  The  latter  two  Sections  contained  examinations  of 
problems  of  theoretical  construction  and  problems  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  Snyder  framework,  respectively. 

Section  II  pointed  out  four  difficulties..  First  of 
all,  despite  arguments  to  the  contrary,  decision-making 
research  can  proceed  only  through  the  eyes  of  an  observer 
whose  effect  on  the  analysis  may  be  diminished  but  not 
eliminated.  If  the  reader  accepts  my  reasoning  concerning 
Snyder's  implicit  use  of  assumptions  of  "commonsense  pro- 
bablism" ,  this  "reduced"  rationality  model  may  be  seen  as  a 
necessary  device  employed  by  the  observer  to  help  impose 
order  on  complicated  situations.  The  remaining  two  topics 
of  Section  II  centered  on  the  confusion  introduced  by 
Snyder's  attempt  to  combine  sociological  and  psychological 
levels-of-analysis .  It  was  demonstrated  that  this  would 
involve  trying  to  combine  the  individual  and  the  collective 
level-of-analysis ,  which  is  logically  invalid.  However, 
the  decision-making  schema  could  be  clarified  to  avoid  this 
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possible  error,  as  the  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the 
"motivation"  variable  in  foreign  policy  issues  attempted  to 
indicate  0 


Attention  in  Section  III  was  given  to  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  framework  to  actual  national  policy  decisions, 
as  exemplified  by  Paige's  work  on  the  United  States  entry 
into  the  Korean  War0  Essentially  the  same  position  was 
expressed  as  has  been  taken  by  other  writers,  criticizing 
the  absence  of  testable  hypotheses  in  Snyder's  formulation. 
The  enumeration  of  all  possible  relevant  variables  which 
may  effect  foreign  policy  cannot  in  itself  suggest  the 
linkages  between  these  variables  upon  which  theories  can 
be  founded.  Furthermore,  key  concepts  such  as  "the  defin¬ 
ition  of  the  situation"  were  shown  to  be  too  broad  and  too 
abstract  to  be  operationalized0  Before  an  encompassing 
theory  of  foreign  policy  decision-making  is  achieved,  prior 
testing  of  limited  aspects  of  the  Snyder  schema  should  be 
tried.  This  could  lead  to  the  construction  of  "typologies" 
or  clusterings  of  variables  appropriate  to  major  concepts 
in  the  framework  such  as  "personality"  or  "situation". 

This  intermediate  research  would  provide  the  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  more  general  theory  of  foreign  policy 0 

However,  this  series  of  criticisms,  even  though 
valid,  tends  to  obscure  the  good  features  and  the  advantages 
of  Snyder's  proposals.  His  work  marked  a  very  distinct 
departure  from  previous  scholarship  in  international 
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relations  and  foreign  policy 0  When  seen  in  this  light,  in 
contrast  to  contemporary  authors  who  have  much  more  back¬ 
ground  material  in  political  science  with  which  to  work, 
the  impact  and  importance  of  the  idea  of  decision-making 
research  in  foreign  policy  becomes  apparent. 

In  1954,  the  argument  that  states  were  to  be  seen  as 
single  personified  actors  on  the  international  scene  was 
common 0  Snyder  forcefully  demonstrated  that  this  method  was 
inadequate,  that  it  oversimplified  matters,  and  committed 
the  error  of  attributing  characteristics  of  an  individual  to 
what  was  in  fact  a  huge  organization,  or  group  of  citizens. 
Certainly  other  writers  had  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and 
regarded  state  behavior  merely  as  the  outcome  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  an  outstanding  or  unusual  leader,  e.g.  Hitler,  or 
even  Churchill,  But  Snyder  showed  that  foreign  policy 
decisions  were  best  seen  as  the  product  of  the  behaviors 
and  interactions  of  groups  of  persons  charged  with  acting 
on  behalf  of  their  country.  No  longer  was  the  state  to  be 
viewed  as  a  monolithic  entity;  conflict,  negotiation,  bar¬ 
gaining,  and  influencing  all  take  place  during  a  decision 
formulation.  An  analysis  of  these  within  nation  circum¬ 
stances  and  activity  was,  for  Snyder,  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  a  country's  foreign  policy.  This  basic 
position  has  since  been  accepted  by  almost  all  writers  in 
the  foreign  policy  field.  Although  they  may  disagree  over 
matters  of  relevance  or  significance  of  different  factors. 
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this  major  point  remains  a  keystone  in  present  foreign  policy 
analysis  and  the  literature  of  this  field. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Snyder  felt  that  a 
national  foreign  policy  could  be  compartmentalized  into  a 
series  of  discrete  decision-making  events.  Associated  with 
each  new  incident  was  a  separate  group  of  decision-makers 
(overlapping  of  personnel  would  occur,  of  course,  but  some 
factors  would  make  each  decisional  environment  different) 0 
Foreign  policy  analysis  was  very  much  intranational  rather 
than  international  politics „  Snyder  had  no  real  pretensions 
of  encompassing  the  whole  of  international  activities  within 
his  schema;  on  the  contrary,  his  work  served  to  delimit 
foreign  policy  research  from  other  concerns 0  Rosenau's  cri¬ 
ticisms  deserve  mention  in  that  he  objects  that  Snyder  tries 
to  study  foreign  policy  as  a  series  of  disjointed  instances, 
when  in  fact  such  national  policy  making  is  a  more  contin¬ 
uous  process  involving  concepts  of  change  over  time  and  the 
feedback  of  information  and  opinion0  This  points  out  that 
the  two  authors  view  foreign  policy  in  quite  different  fas¬ 
hions  —  whereas  Snyder's  framework  is  more  applicable  to 
those  foreign  policy  decisions  which  are  decided  quickly 
and  decisively,  such  as  crises;  Rosenau's  framework  is  more 
amenable  to  the  study  of  longer-range ,  more  incremental  for¬ 
eign  policy  formation.  Present  writers  should  keep  this 
distinction  in  mind  before  dismissing  either  Snyder's  or 


Rosenau's  model. 
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The  Snyder ,  Bruck,  and  Sapin  work  exhibited  a  broad, 
inter-disciplinary  scope  with  its  inclusion  of  psychologi¬ 
cal,  sociological,  and  organization- theory  material,,  Such 
a  wide  perspective  had  not  been  applied  to  the  study  of 
foreign  policy  before;  few  if  any  political  scientists  were 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  relevance  of  other  social  sci¬ 
ence  literature,,  However,  Snyder  and  his  co-authors 
clearly  demonstrated  that  many  important  variables  in  the 
foreign  policy  area  were  being  left  out  by  contemporary 
writers,  and  that  a  widening  of  their  outlook  was  essential 0 
Indeed,  the  adoption  of  the  "decision-making"  context  itself 
constituted  a  major  borrowing  from  business  administration 
and  sociological  studies,,  The  inclusion  of  proposals  to 
systematically  study  such  things  as  "motivation",  "person¬ 
ality"  ,  and  "group  interaction" ,  which  up  until  this  time 
had  been  regarded  as  unique  facets  of  each  case,  subject 
only  to  analysis  by  biographers  and  autobiographers,  con¬ 
stituted  an  additional  major  departure  from  former  work. 

For  Snyder  was  not  only  suggesting  that  individuals  could 
and  should  be  studied  by  an  outside  observer,  he  was  estab¬ 
lishing  a  prescribed  and  inclusive  framework  in  which  this 
study  should  take  placeQ  By  utilizing  his  perspective  and 
his  method,  it  would  become  possible  to  compare  decision¬ 
making  behaviors  from  instance  to  instance,  and  from 
country  to  country.  All  of  these  points  add  weight  to  the 
argument  that  the  Snyder  framework,  while  increasing  the 
scope  and  breadth  of  foreign  policy  study,  attempted  at 
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the  same  time  to  structure  and  organize  research  around  key 
concepts,  e.g.  communication,  information,  competence,  and 
motivation.  (In  Section  III,  I  argued  that  the  absence  of 
hypotheses  between  the  many  variables  precluded  application 
of  the  framework  to  national  policy  decisions.  While  still 
acknowledging  this  fact,  the  present  discussion  draws 
attention  to  the  more  basic  notions  of  Snyder's  listing  of 
the  relevant  variables  ana  sketching  of  boundaries  for  for¬ 
eign  policy  research  which  had  not  been  accomplished  prior 
to  this  data.) 

The  introduction  of  psychological  and  sociological 
into  foreign  policy  analysis  was  most  prominent  in  Snyder's 
continual  emphasis  on  the  necessity  to  adopt  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  individual  actor  —  "the  definition  of  the  sit¬ 
uation",  "the  phenomenological  point  of  view".  Much  of  the 
earlier  discussion  centered  on  these  ideas  and  criticized 
ambiguities  in  the  proposed  "conceptual  scheme"  concerning 
"rationality",  "motivation",  the  necessity  of  an  observer, 
and  the  possible  confusion  of  levels-of-analysis .  Looking 
beyond  these  difficulties  for  the  moment,  the  significance 
of  Snyder's  strong  stand  on  this  matter  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  In  essence,  he  was  proposing  a  "behavioral"  analy¬ 
sis  for  foreign  policy  research.  (I  hesitate  to  use  this 
term,  given  its  varied,  and  not  altogether  favorable,  con¬ 
notations  in  present  political  science.)  The  idea,  that 
individual  actions  comprise  and  determine  the  resultant 
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decisional  outcome  in  a  foreign  policy  situation  can  legit¬ 
imately  be  termed  a  "behavioral"  point  of  view.  By  advocat¬ 
ing  this  position,  Snyder  not  only  set  himself  apart  from 
the  majority  of  writers  in  foreign  policy,  but  also  from 
many  political  scientists  in  other  fields  not  yet  influenced 
by  the  "behavioral  revolution"  which  was  prevalent  in  the 
late  1950's.  However ,  my  argument  at  this  point  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  evaluating  the  merits  of  Snyder's  stand,  but 
rather  to  show  that  this  author's  work  constituted  an 
important  innovation  in  foreign  policy  analysis  which  has 
had  far-reaching  effects 0 

Given  his  move  away  from  states  as  individual 
actors,  his  broad  acceptance  of  relevant  material  in  other 
disciplines,  and  his  organization  of  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  analysis  about  the  individual  decision-makers  and 
their  environment,  Snyder  established  a  framework  or  foun¬ 
dation  which  has  not  yet  been  substantially  altered  or 
challenged o  As  was  indicated  above,  the  work  of  contempor¬ 
ary  authors  such  as  Hermann,  Holsti,  North  and  Zinnes  may 
be  regarded  as  expansions  of  issues  which  arose  from 
Snyder's  work.  The  theories  of  foreign  policy  since  advo¬ 
cated  by  Frankel,  Rosenau,  and  others  may  alter  the  empha¬ 
sis  given  to  different  factors  in  policy  formation,  or  may 
more  carefully  construct  linkages  between  possible  relevant 
variables,  but  they  do  not  maintain  that  Snyder  was  sub¬ 
stantially  incorrect  in  any  matter.  The  significance  of 
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his  contribution  to  foreign  policy  analysis  since  his 
original  work  of  1954  should  not  go  unacknowledged  or  unap¬ 
preciated  by  contemporary  scholars. 
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History  of  International  Relations  (New  Yorks  Praeger, 

1967) *  p.  355. 

77Verba*  p,  106,  It  should  be  noted  that  Verba' s 
article  is  split  into  two  distinct  portions.  The  first 
consists  of  the  discussion  of  non-rational ,  non-logical 
considerations  in  decision-making*  while  the  latter  deals 
with  the  assumptions  and  usages  of  the  rationality  model 
in  international  affairs.  Whereas  his  handling  of  the  non- 
logical  area  was  not  without  problems,  which  have  been 
pointed  out;  the  remainder  of  the  article  appears  sound. 

It  is  significant  that  Verba  is  not  really  speaking  of  the 
same  "rationality"  in  each  half  of  the  discussion*  but  he 


does  not  indicate,  or  realize,  this  facto 
7  8, 
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79 


Verba,  p„  950 
Ibid. ,  p .  113 . 
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Ibid. 
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8^Ibid. ,  p .  111 o 

8  2 

R.C.  North,  "Research  Pluralism  and  the  International 
Elephant",  Contending  Approaches  to  International  Politics, 
edited  by  K,  Knorr  and  Jo  No  Rosenau  (Princeton s  Princeton 
University  Press,  1969),  pp.  235-236. 

8  3 

RoRo  Fagen,  "Calculation  and  Emotion  in  Foreign  Pol¬ 
icy:  The  Cuban  Case",  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  VI 

(September,  1962),  pp.  214-221. 


Q  4 

^Snyder,  p. 

6 

1 - 1 

1 - 1 

85H.  and  M. 

Sprout,  p0  136a 

86Ibid. ,  pp. 

106-107. 

8^Ibid. ,  p. 

107. 

88Ibid. ,  p. 

107o 

8^Ibid, ,  p o 

107a 

^8Ibid. ,  p. 

107-108. 
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Snyder,  Bruck,  and  Sapin,  p0  80 

^Ibid.  t  p. 

66,  as  well  as  Snyder, 

17,  and  the  fol- 


have  taken  an  observer's  liberty  to  specify  a  set  of  alter¬ 
native  goal  and  instrumental  values  at  each  of  the  eight 
stages  of  the  decision-making  process 0  We  have  done  so  as 
a  means  of  locating  the  alternative  course  of  action  chosen 
by  the  decision-makers  and  of  logically  extending  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  'ff  this  course  of  action,  then  not  that  course 
of  action ' 0  Recognizing  frankly  that  this  is  an  analytical 
fabrication  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  we  have  attempted 
a  verstehen  type  of  operation  guided  by  what  a  'reasonable' 
decision-maker  might  see  as  alternatives  and  by  asking  the 
decision-makers  if  such  alternatives  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  regardless  of  whether  they  were."  p.  376. 
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Snyder,  Bruck,  and  Sapin,  p.  91  (italics  deleted) 
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The  reader  might  also  check  through  the  Snyder  and 
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Paige  work  more  closely  to  find  more  evidence  for  this  con¬ 
clusion. 

95 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  final  assumption  that  the 
Sprouts  raised  has  not  been  discussed0  However,  I  believe 
it  is  particularly  evident  in  the  above  long  quotation  from 
Snyder  and  Paige,  p.  376 0  This  matter  will  also  come  up  in 
Section  III. 


Section  III 

^There  are  basically  two  works  involved  here:  the 
RoC0  Snyder  and  G0D„  Paige  article  already  cited,  and  the 
book  by  GgD0  Paige,  The  Korean  Decision  (New  York?  Free 
Press ,  1968) . 

2 

For  the  comments  concerning  the  idea  of  decision¬ 
making  providing  a  frame  of  reference  for  the  whole  of 
international  politics,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Snyder, 
Bruck,  and  Sapin,  especially  pD  170 

However,  the  following  quotation  from  JQ  Robinson  and 
RcC0  Snyder  deserves  attention:  "It  is  accurate  to  say 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  international  decision-making 
studies  are  concerned  with  national  foreign  policy-making; 
they  are  intranational  rather  than  international Q "  p.  43 6 0 

J . N .  Rosenau,  "Comparative  Foreign  Policy;  Fad, 
Fantasy,  or  Field?",  International  Studies  Quarterly,  XII 
(September,  1968) ,  p.  310ff 0 

4Ibid0 ,  p.  317. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  312 « 

^ J . N .  Rosenau,  "Moral  Fervor,  Systematic  Analysis,  and 
Scientific  Consciousness  in  Foreign  Policy  Research",  Poli¬ 
tical  Science  and  Public  Policy,  edited  by  A.  Ranney  (Chi- 
cago:  Markham  Publishing  CoD,  1968),  p.  213. 

n 

If  the  reader  is  particularly  interested  in  Rosenau' s 
general  theory,  he  is  advised  to  read  J0N.  Rosenau,  "Pre- 
Theories  and  Theories  of  Foreign  Policy" ,  Approaches  to 
Comparative  and  International  Politics,  edited  by  R.B0 
Farrell  (Evanston,  Illinois;  Northwestern  University  Press, 
1966)  rather  than  to  first  approach  Rosenau  through  those 
articles  cited  above-. 

g 

Snyder,  Bruck,  and  Sapin,  ppG  23  and  26 0 

^Ibid. ,  pp0  21  and  25c 
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"^Snyder  and  Paige  ,  p0  3440 

UJoNo  Rosenau,  "Premises  and  Promises  of  Decision- 
Making  Analysis",  Contemporary  Political  Analysis,;  edited 
by  J;Co  Charlesworth  (New  Yorks  Free  Press,  1967),  p. 

209, 


12 

H.  McClosky,  "Concerning  Strategies  for  a  Science 
of  International  Politics",  Foreign  Policy  Decision-Making, 
edited  by  R.C.  Snyder,  H0W0  Bruck,  and  B0  Sapin  (New  York: 
Free  Press,  1962),  pp0  199-200, 

S.  Hoffman,  "International  Relations %  The  Long  Road 
to  Theory",  World  Politics,  XI  (April,  1959),  p0  363 0 

J.N,  Rosenau  "Premises  and  Promises  0  D  0",  p.  208  = 

J.D,  Singer,  "The  Leve 1-of-Analysis  0  »  0",  p.  80o 

13n  . 

Paige,  p0  xm0 
l^McClosky,  p0  201  o 
15MoJo  Levy,  pc  103 0 

^Ibid.  ,  p0  94  0  For  another  interesting  point  on  this 
issue,  the  reader  is  referred  to  J0D0  Singer's  notion  of  the 
N/V  ratio  --  literally,  the  number  of  cases/the  number  of 
variableso  See  J.D0  Singer,  "The  Behavioral  Approach  to 
International  Relations?  Payoff  and  Prospects",  Interna¬ 
tional  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy,  second  edition,  edited 
by  J.N,  Rosenau  (New  York?  Free  Press,  1969),  p.  66. 

17  „ 

For  complete  citations  please  refer  to  the  Bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

18 

Paige,  p0  80 

l^Snyder  and  Paige,  p0  3  58c 
o  n 

^uPaige,  p.  xxi . 

21c. F .  Hermann,  "International  Crisis  as  a  Situational 
Variable" ,  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy, 
second  edition,  edited  by  J,N„  Rosenau  (New  York?  Free 
Press,  1969),  pp.  409-421. 

22  jn  this  group  of  studies,  a  prominent  place  goes  to 
the  Stanford  studies  on  World  War  IG  However,  they  are 
based  on  very  different  assumptions  and  approaches  than  is 
Snyder's  work 0  The  reader  is  referred  to  articles  in  J0D= 
Singer's  book.  Quantitative  International  Politics:  In¬ 
sights  and  Evidence  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1968) 0 

22snyder,  p.  9. 
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9  4 

^Singer,  "The  Behavioral  Approach  0  0  p.  66  0 

25Paige,  p0  11D 

2  6 

DSnyder,  Bruck ,  and  Sapin,  p»  25, 

2  7 

A  number  of  points  should  be  made  here  □  Firstly,,  I 
doubt  if  anyone  would  argue  that  a  specific  decision-making 
event  will  arise  in  the  future;  for  this  would  imply  a 
deterministic  type  of  argument 0  Therefore ,  by  "prediction" 
must  be  understood  the  idea  that  the  situation  has  arisen, 
but  the  decision  itself  has  not  been  taken. 

Secondly*  a  fine  methodological  point  in  that,  to  the 
philosopher  of  science*  if  one  possesses  adequate  founda¬ 
tions  for  "explanation",  he  already  has  sufficient  grounds 
for  "prediction" 0  The  one  type  of  analysis  is  presumed  to 
be  no  more  difficult  than  the  other.  However,  this  appears 
to  be  implied  in  the  arguments  which  I  discuss  in  this  area, 

2  8 

H o  and  M,  Sprout,  p,  138, 

9  Q 

“^Snyder,  Bruck,  and  Sapin,  pp ,  43-44. 

^C.F.  Hermann,  p,  415 

^Ibido  ,  p,  409. 

22D.  Braybrooke  and  C,E,  Lindblom,  "Types  of  Decision- 
Making"  ,  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy,  second 
edition,  edited  by  J0N,  Rosenau  (New  Yorks  Free  Press, 

1969)  . 

3  3 

R.  Fagen,  "Calculation  and  Emotion  0  0  0 

24The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Singer  book  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  notes.  Quantitative  International  Politics; 
Insights  and  Evidence. 
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